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Recent Regulations in Food Inspection.* 


By James McAtian, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
Veterinary Inspector, Aberdeen. 


[hat we are being “ over-legislated” nowadays 
isa common complaint. On the general truth of that 
I shall make no remark. I can safely say, however, 
that in the sphere of food control from the hygienic 
standpoint we have not suffered from over-much 
legislation, for only recently have we made efforts 
worthy of the problem to put the whole question of 
food control on a firmer basis—the inspection and 
general care of food before it finds its way to the public. 
Great Britain, always looked upon as the leader amongst 
nations in matters hygienic, has lagged behind in this 
one big branch of public health work. She has 
advanced considerably with the introduction of the 
recent food regulations. 

Food inspection interests us here, firstly, as indi- 
viduals of the great consuming public, and, secondly, 
as members of a profession which should have duties 
to perform under all food control regulations ; and in 
dealing with the recent legislation on food inspection, 
[ shall have to dwell on both aspects. Unconsciously, 
perhaps, the aspect of food inspection which appeals 
to us most forcibly is the professional one-— how far 
do these regulations help in giving veterinary surgeons 
their proper place in food inspection and control 
generally—the place for which their whole training 
fits them ? In some of the recent regulations we shall 
see that the veterinary surgeon is recognised definitely 
as a qualified meat inspector, and in others he only 
may be recognised as such. 

The regulations I shall deal with are those Food 
Regulations, exclusive of Milk Regulations, which have 
recently come into force in England and in Scotland ; 
those in England, of course, being made by the Minister 
of Health, while those in Scotland are made by the 
Scottish Board of Health. The recent Regulations 
in food inspection are :—- 

(1) The Public Health (Meat) Regulations, 1924, 
which came into operation on Ist April, 1925. 

(2) The Rural District Councils (Slaughterhouses) 
Order, 1924, which came into operation on Ist 
January, 1925. 

(3) The Public Health (Meat) Regulations (Scotland), 
1924, which came into operation on Ist August, 
1924. 

(4) The Public Health (Imported Foods) Regulations, 
1925, which came into operation on Ist June, 1925. 

(5) The Public Health (Oversea Meat) Regulations 
(Scotland) 1925, which came into operation on 
Ist June, 1925. 
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(6) The Public Health (Unsound Food) Regulations 
(Scotland), 1925, which came into operation on 
Ist June, 1925. 

[ propose to deal seriatim with the above regula- 
tions, selecting the most salient features in each set 
and putting forward, briefly, advantages that have 
already accrued, or will accrue, in the way of improved 
inspection and control of meat through powers given 
by these regulations. 

Both the Public Health (Meat) Regulations and the 
Public Health (Meat) Regulations (Scotland) were 
framed following upon recommendations of Committees 
on meat inspection in both countries, and both are 
designed to secure more adequate inspection of animals 
slaughtered in this country for food, and improvements 
in the handling and transport of meat generally. 


lL. ‘Tue Pusiic Heauru (Meat) Rea@ucations, 1924. 


Broadly speaking, these regulations, whilst dealing 
to a certain and very important extent with the actual 
slaughtering of animals and the inspection of carcasses, 
tackle more fully the problems in connection with 
the handling, transport and distribution of meat 
after it has left the slaughterhouse. 

Part I. -General—-deals with the definition of 
various terms, and in it the definition of “ inspector ” 
is of special interest to us. When these regulations 
first came out, doubt was expressed as to whether 
veterinary surgeons could be appointed by local 
authorities to the posts of meat inspectors, but that 
doubt has been dispelled, as all of you have learned 
through the recent correspondence in the “ Record,” 
where it has been pointed out that the phrase “ or 
any local Act,” provides for local authorities appoint- 
ing veterinary surgeons to the posts if local author- 
ities care. It is more than unfortunate that in Kng- 
land the veterinary surgeon ig not a recognised 
statutory officer under the Public Health Acts, for 
then the recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee of 1921, that the veterinary surgeon should 
have a definite position as a meat inspector, could 
have been given full effect to, and veterinary surgeons 
would, more than likely, have been appointed by most 
local authorities. An amendment of the Public 
Health Acts to include veterinary surgeons is urgently 
called for, and will, no doubt, be strongly advocated 
by our own Association. 

In Article 6 it is laid down that no person suffering 
from a notifiable infectious disease shall take part in 
slaughtering, or in handling meat. When one looks 
at the formidable list of diseases notifiable under the 
Act of 1889, and its various additions, it would appear 
to be no light task to carry out the above instruction. 

Part II. deals with the Rules and Regulations to 
be observed in Slaughterhouses. Briefly stated, they 
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are as follows :—Three hours’ notice of the day, time 
and place of intended slaughter has to be given orally, 
or in writing, to the local authority unless the 
slaughtering takes place in a public abattoir, or in a 
private slaughterhouse, where regular hours of slaughter 
on fixed days have already been notified to the local 
authority, or unless an animal has to be slaughtered 
in emergency, in which case notice of slaughter has 
to be sent as soon as possible before or after slaughter 
takes place. Without doubt the above regulations 
will give greater control over slaughter and prevent 
much traffic in diseased meat. It is noteworthy, 
however, that they impose no restriction whatsoever 
as to the place in which animals may be slaughtered, 
although they do provide for the possible inspection 
of all animals killed for food, since a carcass must be 
retained for a few hours after slaughter to give the 
inspector the opportunity of inspecting it if the local 
authority think it desirable. With no limitation as 
to the place at which animals can be slaughtered, 
it will be impossible to get a thoroughly efficient super- 
vision, especially in rural districts, simply because of 
the difficulty of providing adequate staff for the work. 
Some form of centralisation of killing in rural districts 
would be useful in giving greater control over the 
casual slaughter of animals for food. 

The regulation which provides for the notification 
of emergency slaughter is especially valuable, since all 
carcasses of animals so slaughtered, frequently in 
extremis, should be inspected ; and the retention of all 
viscera is essential to assist the Inspector in coming to 
a decision as to the fitness or unfitness of such a carcass 
for food. 

It is recognised that without centralisation in a 
district, inspection of all animals slaughtered is 
impossible, and so the onus of reporting a diseased 
condition in a carcass is put on the person who 
slaughtered the animal (Article 9). That, of course, is 
an unfortunate position, and unavoidable. The 
chances of diseased meat being wilfully passed on to 
the public may not be great, especially with the new 
regulations in force, yet there are diseased conditions 
that the ordinary butcher could not be expected to 
recognise, or the evidence of disease, for example, 
in tuberculosis, in a carcass may be so slight as to be 
overlooked by the layman, when thorough inspection 
might reveal a generalised condition. Such cases are 
not rare. 

Article 12, in a word, states that slaughterhouses are 
for slaughtering animals for food and for that only, 
and that no other business shall be carried on in them. 
Only implements necessary for the slaughtering and 
dressing of carcasses can be kept ina slaughterhouse. 
Article 13 prevents the obnoxious habit of inflating 
with the breath, carcasses or parts of carcasses. 

Generally speaking, the provisions of Part II. will 
do much to improve slaughterhouse control inEngland, 
although the inspection of all animals slaughtered for 
food, the only proper system, will not be attained. 
Much is left to the discretion of local authorities as to 
how they will carry out the Regulations, and it appears 
to me that financial considerations in providing 





adequate staff will result in many carcasses still being 
left uninspected. 

Part III. provides for the stamping of meat by 
local authorities, if authority is obtained from the 
Minister of Health, who must be satisfied as to the 
competency of their Inspectors and their general 
arrangements. 

The meat stamp can be impressed only on the carcass 
or part of a carcass of an animal which has been in- 
spected at the time of slaughter, with all the organs in 
position. The marking of carcasses has this advantage, 
that it removes the onus of responsibility for inherent 
disease from the owner to the inspector. The adoption 
of stamping, too, would do away with the necessity for 
further inspection of a carcass if transferred to another 
Local Authority, except for ascertaining if the meat 
is sound. 

Meat stamping is practicable only in public abattoirs 
or in private slaughterhouses, where a staff is always 
on duty during slaughtering hours. 

Parts IV., V. and VI. deal with methods of 
exposing meat for sale and its general handling - 
methods that are by no means satisfactory in many 
districts. Part IV. deals with meat sold from stalls 
and gives various requirements for their construction 
and for the protection of meat sold from them, from 
possible contamination. Part V. deals with the 
sanitary requirements in shops, stalls, etc., and provides 
for the cleanliness of such places and for the protection 
of meat from flies, filth and all contamination. Part 
VI. lays down regulations for the attaining of clean- 
liness in the transport of meat by hand, and in a 
vehicle, except where it is protected in some way as in 
hampers or in impervious covers. The regulations 
laid down with regard to cleanliness and handling 
meat and its exposure for sale, will no doubt create 
difficulties to local authorities and their inspectors, 
and a certain amount of latitude will have to be allowed 
for a time, especially in the case of small mixed traders. 
Hard and fast requirements cannot be enforced im- 
mediately without causing friction with traders, and 
improvements in the methods of exposing meat for 
sale, its storage and its handling, can be gradually 
brought about without causing a general upheaval 
by insisting on technical details as yet untried. 


2. Tne Rurat Districr Councits (SLAUGHTER- 
HOUSES) ORDER. 1924. 

This Order does not require lengthy discussion. 
It immediately puts in force throughout the whole 
country the provisions of the Public Health Acts as to 
slaughterhouses which are already in force in urban 
districts. It provides that from Ist January, 1925, 
rural district councils must license all slaughterhouses 
in their district, and gives them power to make bye- 
laws for their control. The general effect of the 
Order is to give uniformity throughout the country, 
a uniformity that was absolutely essential to improved 
methods of inspection. It will prevent possible abuse 
that might arise in the case of “ doubtful” animals 
which would stand little chance of passing the urban 
Inspector, but which might be transferred to rural 
districts where their risk of seizure would be remote. 
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3. THe Pusiic Hearty (Meat) REGULATIONS 


(ScoTLAND), 1924. 


These Regulations, I can safely say, are more far- 
reaching than the corresponding English ones, chiefly 
in that they provide what has been long considered 
a great need, namely, a uniform system and a uniform 
standard of meat inspection throughout Scotland. 
The Regulations of 1923, which the present Regu- 
lations revoke, provided for this uniformity. 

Article 2 deals with definitions, and here we find 
two officials mentioned, namely, the Meat Inspector 
and the Detention Officer. In Article 3 (1) it is laid 
down that no person shall be qualified to act as a meat 
inspector unless he is either the Medical Officer of 
Health or a veterinary surgeon, or a person who has 
received special training in the work of meat inspec- 
tion, and prior to Ist June, 1923, had not less than 
seven years’ practical experience in that work, and has 
obtained from the Board a certificate that he is quali- 
fied to act as a meat inspector in the execution of 
these regulations. I have given the above definition 
almost in full, since it is of importance to us, in that 
the veterinary surgeon is fully recognised and given 
a definite place in meat inspection. It is gratifying 
to record that in most local authorities in Scotland, 
the veterinary surgeon has been appointed meat 
inspector, even in rural districts where, of course, 
his duties are only part-time. In Scotland it is recog- 
nised that pathological and bacteriological training 
is necessary to qualify one to be a Meat Inspector. 
That is an important advance. The Detention Officer 
has to satisfy the Meat Inspector as to his experience 
in training to enable him to recognise any departure 
from the normal in the carcass, organs or viscera of an 
animal. As his title indicates his duties consist in 
detaining abnormal conditiens for the meat inspector 
to deal with. 

Article 6 gives powers to local authorities granting 
licences for the use of premises as private slaughter- 
houses, to specify in such licences the days and hours 
on, and within which, cattle or swine may be slaughter- 
ed at the slaughterhouse. The object of the above 
is to permit, as far as practicable, the inspection of 
every slaughterhouse within the district during the 
period fixed for slaughtering. Much good has accrued 
from this fixing of hours, since it has permitted of much 
more inspection. The hours of slaughter were fixed 
in all districts so as not to interfere with the trade, 
and it is permissable for slaughtering to take place 
outside the hours fixed, provided 24 hours’ notice is 
given to the local authority. Emergency slaughter in 
a private slaughterhouse or elsewhere has to be re- 
ported to the local authority and the time and place 
of slaughtering, the animal slaughtered, and the reasons 
for slaughter, have to be stated. 

Article 7 (1) is important in that it prohibits the 
slaughter of any bovine intended for human consump- 
tion in any place other than a public abattoir or private 
slaughterhouse, except in emergency. This article 
does not prohibit the slaughter of pigs in other places 
an unfortunate omission, when we consider how fre- 
quently pigs are affected with disease, especially 
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tuberculosis, and how necessary it is that all pigs 
slaughtered for food should be inspected. Moreover, 
the exclusion of pigs from the requirements of this 
Article prevents the centralisation of all slaughtering 
which is so desirable, both from the point of view of 
inspection and of the proper handling and transport 
of carcasses. 

The carcass and offal of bovines slaughtered in 
emergency have to be inspected within 24 hours, and 
for this purpose lungs, liver and heart shall not be 
severed from the carcass until after 24 hours’ notice 
of slaughter has been delivered to the local authority, 
or until 24 hours after slaughter, which ever is later. 
These provisions give inspectors every opportunity 
of inspecting emergency slaughters under the most 
favourable considerations, for carcasses of animals 
slaughtered in emergency are, most inspectors will 
agree, frequently most difficult to give a decision on. 
Before releasing the carcass of an animal so slaughtered 
it must be ribbed and quartered. 

Article 8 lays down important regulations :—- 

(1) The body of a dead animal, or the carcass or 
any organs or viscera of a dead animal, shall not be 
admitted into a public abattoir or private slaughter- 
house unless certified either that it has been duly in- 
spected and passed as fit for human consumption, 
or certified by a veterinary surgeon that the animal 
has not died of any disease notifiable under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. 

(2) If any moribund animal is admitted into a 
public abattoir or a private slaughterhouse, the per- 
son in charge shall immediately notify the same to the 
veterinary surgeon of the local authority. 

The importance of the above provisions will be 
readily appreciated when we consider the large number 
of cases of anthrax alone that are not reported till 
they find their way to slaughterhouses. The Regu- 
lations have not yet been long enough in force to 
estimate the true value of this Article. 

Article 10 provides for the stamping of meat by 
inspectors of local authorities on the same lines as 
laid down in the English Regulations. 

Article 11 prohibits the storing of meat or meat food 
products in certain premises, such as those in which 
live animals are kept or in any living room or place 
that is not kept in a sanitary and clean condition. 

Article 12 lays down that no person shall sell or 
expose for sale any meat or meat food products from 
any cart, booth, etc., unless he holds a certifitate from 
the local authority to do so, and his storage ac- 
commodation is approved as satisfactory, having 
regard to the interests of public health. 

Under Article 13 the local authority have to keep 
a register of all cold stores within their district and 
give particulars as to the nature of the work carried on, 
and the management of the premises. By this means 
all meat which is stored and which might deteriorate 
during storage, would be under the eye of the local 
authority. 

Article 18 is noteworthy in that it states that the 
Meat Regulations apply to horses slaughtered for human 
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consumption in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man. 

Following the Regulations come two important 
Schedules, the first of which gives instructions with 
reference to inspection. 


First ScHEDULE—PartT 1.—-GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


A, deals with detention of carcasses; the pro- 
hibition of any modification of disease in a carcass 
in any way until it has been seen by the meat inspector, 
the forbidding of stripping except in the case of 
“back bleeding,” when the pleura may be stripped 
by the butcher, but the membrane has to be left 
attached until examined. Instructions are giving 
prohibiting the wiping down of a tuberculous carcass 
with the ordinary wiping cloth, and the using of knives 
which have been used on diseased carcasses, until 
they have been disinfected. 

In Article 4 of the Regulations it is laid down that 
every person engaged in the slaughtering and dressing 
of carcasses shall comply with this last instruction. 
It is the Detention Officer's and Meat Inspector’s duty 
to see that the instruction is carried out. In public 
abattoirs there should be little difficulty in seeing to 
that, but in districts where there are multiple slaughter- 
houses, we can have little guarantee that the butcher 
will always observe the instruction, which is really a 
most commendable one. 

B. gives instructions which can be applied only in 
public abattoirs or in a district where there is only one 
private slaughterhouse, in which the inspector is 
always present during the whole of the slaughter. 

Here we get broad instructions as to the routine 
inspection of all organs as they are removed from the 
carcass and of the carcass itself. Such ideal inspection 
is carried yul unly in our public abattoirs, where a 
staff of inspectors is always on duty. 

Part II. gives additional instructions as to the 
method of inspection for evidence of tuberculosis in 
bovines and swine. All organs and viscera, with their 
associated lymph glands, shall be examined. Then 
follow instructions as to the examination of carcass 
lymph glands. Although all of them are important, 
I can mention only a few by way of example. 

If a tubercular lesion, or an abscess, is found in any 
carcass lymph gland, all the other carcass lymph 
glands shall be examined ; if the liver, or its associated 
lymph glands are affected, all the carcass lymph 
glands shall be examined; if tubercular lesions are 
found in the bones, joints, limbs or the spinal cord, 
all the carcass lymph glands shall be examined ; the 
carcass of a pig showing lesions of tuberculosis any- 
where shall be split and all the carcass lymph glands 
examined. 

As guides to the inspector, such instructions are 
invaluable. Their drawing up reflects the greatest 
credit on the Committee which dealt with this part of 
the Regulations. A study of these detailed instruc- 
tions will repay every meat inspector. 

Part IV. gives instructions as to the action to be 
taken in the event of evidence of tuberculosis being 

ound in bovines and swine. 





This is most important, since it lays down a fixed 
standard for dealing with seizure in cases of tuberculosis. 
There is no need to enlarge greatly on the advantages 
of having a fixed standard here. Conditions in which 
the entire carcass should be seized are given, and all 
cases which do not fall within these conditions are 
treated as localised. Space will not permit of my 
giving these different conditions, and although Meat 
Inspectors might, on their own judgment, deal with car- 
casses affected, in the same way as laid down, yet it is 
more than helpful to have definite legal guides. 
Moreover, the standard is uniform, and traders know 
that the disease should be dealt with in the same way 
and be judged on the same standard in all parts of the 
country. 

Part V. gives instructions as to the action to be 
taken in the event of evidence of other disease being 
found in a carcass or in the organs or viscera of bovines 
and swine. 

Then follows a list of 32 diseases in which the entire 
carcass and all organs and viscera have to be seized. 


4 and 5. Tue Pusiic Heatta (IMportep Foop) 
REGULATIONS (ENGLAND), AND THE PuBLIC HEALTH 
(OverRsBA MEAT) REGULATIONS (SCOTLAND), 


These Regulations, both of which came into force on 
Ist June, 1925, can be taken together, since they both 
refer to the same kinds of food, and since, quite 
naturally, geographical considerations insist on 
the two agreeing as to what can be imported 
into each country. Made as they are, how- 
ever, by different departments, they have differ- 
ences in administration. The provisions of these 
Regulations are not actually recent, since former 
Regulations and their amendments are merely in- 
corporated in the present ones, with certain amend- 
ments. 

The Regulations provide for the inspection of all 
meat landed in England and Scotland by ship or by 
aircraft. There are two classes of oversea or imported 
meat for the control of which the Regulations are 
framed :— 

(a) “ Prohibited Meat,’ the importation of which 
is absolutely prohibited. 

(b) “Conditionally Admissible Meat.” This in- 
cludes meat which may be imported, not being 
“ Prohibited Meat,” if it is accompanied by an official 
certificate which is recognised by the Minister of 
Health or by the Scottish Board of Health, stating 
that the meat was derived from an animal which was 
free of disease and that the meat was dressed and 
prepared with due care. 

In two Schedules are detailed the two classes of 
meat. “ Prohibited Meat,” broadly speaking, in- 
cludes meat which cannot be identified with a definite 
part of a carcass, meat dressed in such a way as to 
indicate that disease may have been modified or 
obliterated, and the carcass or parts of a carcass of a 
pig from which deep glands have been removed. 

‘* Conditionally Admissible Meat” includes severed 
parts of the carcass of a pig as fresh pork from which 
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no deep glands have been removed, lard, dripping. 
etc., and all other edible parts of a pig. 

In other articles of the Regulations is laid down the 
procedure to be carried out in dealing with Prohibited 
Meat which has either to be exported at the importer’s 
expense, or destroyed under the supervision of the 
officer of the local authority, who is responsible for 
the working of the Regulations. 

The Orders insist on a very necessary control over 
imported meat and provide us with a uniform system 
of inspection. 

A study of the Schedules reveals that we are not 
insisting on anything unreasonable in prohibiting the 
importation of meat from which evidence of disease 
may have been removed, or meat which it is impossible 
to inspect properly. 

The countries whose official certificates are already 
recognised have all got practically ideal systems of 
meat inspection, e.g., such countries as New Zealand, 
Denmark, Holland, the United States, etc., and their 
methods are a guarantee to us of freedom from disease. 


5. THe Pusitic Heatta (UNsounp Foop) Reav- 
LATIONS (ScoTLAND), 1925. 


These Regulations, which came into force on 1st 
June, 1925, deal with the importation of all articles 
of food by ship or by aircraft, and makes it an offence 
to import for sale for human consumption any article 
of food which has been examined by a competent 
authority in any country and has there been found to 
be unfit for human consumption. 

The Regulations give power to the responsible 
officer of the local authority to examine, take 
samples, and detain any imported articles of food 
which are, in his opinion, unfit for food, and to apply 
to a magistrate or sheriff to have them dealt with. 

That articles of food condemned by competent 
officers in other countries would not be dealt with by 
them and destroyed could, we should imagine, but 
seldom, if ever, happen. 

The Regulations, with those dealing with oversea 
and imported meat, complete our control over all 
imported foodstuffs. 

In draft form there have been issued recently the 
Public Health (Preservatives, etc., in Food) Regula- 
tions, and the Public Health (Preservatives, etc., in 
Food) Regulations (Scotland), 1925, both of which 
will likely soon come into force. Both are the results 
of the findings of the Committee which sat recently to 
deal with the question of Preservatives in Food. I 
do not propose to discuss these far-reaching Regula- 
tions, which, after all, hardly come under the heading 
of food inspection. I merely mention them as 
completing an important series of recent Regulations 
dealing with food problems. 

I have to admit that in dealing with so many 
important Regulations it has not been easy to select 
what appeared to me to be the most outstanding items, 
where all items have something of interest in them. 
Moreover the administration of inspection and the 
efficiency of inspection and of inspectors, are bound to 
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vary to a certain extent in different parts of the 
country even with our new Regulations; so that a 
criticism of them which could be termed general and 
applicable to every case is impossible. The discussion 
should bring out many points of interest. I have 
simply endeavoured to emphasise, by selecting cer- 
tain important features, what is my general conclusion, 
viz., that although our recent Food Regulations are 
not perfect, they contain much that has brought great 
improvement in meat inspection and food control 
generally. 


DISCUSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Colonel T. Duntop 
Youne, who said: Permit me to thank you for the 
honour of being asked to open the discussion on 
Captain McAllan’s paper, and to congratulate the 
reader on bringing to the notice of this Congress 
recent legislation framed as an attempt to introduce 
a system and standard of meat inspection in England 
and Scotland. That such an attempt was very 
necessary was known not only to us in this country, 
but in other countries, e.g., the following appears in 
Ostertag’s well-known book on Meat Inspection :— 


(a) “ England, which is otherwise so well organised 
with regard to public sanitation and which is 
called the cradle of hygiene, is without a regu- 
lated meat inspection.” (Page 31.) 


(b) “ In some cities where the inspection is enforced 
by laymen, such as butchers, cattlemen, or 
men even more disconnected with the practical 
part of the work, the result is seriously handi- 
capped on account of their inability to recognise 
lesions that at once would appeal to one 
trained in the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of the domesticated animals and in 
the relationship existing between their diseases 
and human health. (Page xxxiv.) 


Medical and veterinary officers associated with 
meat inspection in large cities will endorse those 
remarks, but I would add that there are laymen, 
who have been trained by -sveterinary officers, 
specially engaged in meat inspection work only, 
who make very good assistant inspectors. Many 
sanitary officers who have obtained the meat inspec- 
tor’s certificate do their very best to see that only meat 
free from disease is sold in their district, but it must 
be obvious that with their multifarious duties it is 
impossible for them ever to attain a high standard 
as meat inspectors, and the best type of sanitary 
inspector is ready to acknowledge this fact, just as we 
could never attain a high standard as carpenters, 
builders, bricklayers or plumbers, trades from whence 
the sanitary inspectors are recruited. 


The Regulations as to Meat Inspection in England 
issued by the Ministry of Health on March 16th, 1925, 
mentioned by Capt. McAllan are, as already stated, a 
first attempt to introduce some system of meat 
inspection, but they are unfortunately only recom- 
mendations. Let us look at the heading: it reads 
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Memo. — 
Foods. 

“Memorandum on a System of Meat Inspection 
recommended by the Ministry of Health for adoption 
by Local Authorities and their Officers.” 

Now, you will observe the words recommended for 
adoption. I have no knowledge of how many local 
authorities have adopted this system of meat in- 
spection, but judging from our experience at Smithfield 


Meat INSPECTION. 


there have been no satisfactory results. Those of you ! 


who have Dr. Howarth’s Report for the year 1924 will 
observe under the heading of ‘* Meat Inspection ” the 
following words : 

* British Meat,’ a large percentage was found to 
contain lesions of disease, thus proving a con- 
tinued lack of any systematic efficient meat 
inspection throughout the country.” 

Although senders know very well that an efficient 
system of meat inspection exists at Smithfield, and 
that from time to time prosecutions take place and 
heavy fines are imposed, the total weight of tuber- 
culous meat seized in the market in 1924 was over 
75 tons, being an increase of over 28 tons for the year 
1923. If, therefore, senders risked sending this 
increased amount, how much diseased meat throughout 
the country may never have been seen by inspectors. 

Section 10 provides that the carcass of an animal, 
including the mesentery and internal organs (other 
than the stomach, intestine and bladder) must not 
be removed from the place of slaughter until examined. 
Provided that, This article shall not apply in the case 
of sheep. I am informed this exception is due to the 
belief that sheep are usually free from disease. I feel 
sure you will not agree with this opinion, and our 
experience in Smithfield, especially with reference to 
carcasses of sheep which have been affected with 
distomatosis does not support the exemption men- 
tioned in the Regulations. 

Inflation. Mention has been made of the preven- 
tion of inflation by breath. It may interest you to 
know that in Holland inflation must not only be done 
by machinery, but the air inlet to the machine must 
be above the roof of the building, so that the air used 
is as free as possible from bacteria. 

Stamping. I have previously recommendéd to 
Capt. McAllan that meat sent from Aberdeen to 
London should be stamped for the following reasons, 
viz. -— 

(1) It would show that the meat had been officially 

inspected. 

(2) It would show that the meat was genuine 

Scotch beef. 

(3) It would be a good example for other authorities 

to follow. 

(4) If any lesion of disease was found in the meat 

the butcher would not be liable to prosecution. 

The great difficulty about stamping is that the 
inspector must be present at the time the carcass is 
dressed and see the organs in position. 

Handling and Exposing of Meat. This is the most 
difficult part of the Public Health (Meat) Regulations 
to carry into effect satisfactorily, as differences of 
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opinion exist as to what should be done. In some 
districts the keeping of all meat inside the shop was 
considered necessary; the butchers objected, and in 
Circular 604 dated 12th June, 1925, the Ministry of 
Health states: “It was not contemplated that this 
provision should be construed as requiring all butchers’ 
shops to be provided with glass fronts. Questions 
have been raised whether the regulations apply to 
rabbits, poultry, fish, butter, margarine and cheese. 
It is clear that the definition of meat would not include 
those articles, and the Ministry thinks that local 
authorities might also properly treat cooked meat, 
lard, sausages and other preparations of or containing 
meat as outside the scope of the Regulations.” 

It appears obvious that the Regulations issued are a 
preliminary to a more extended scheme of food 
protection, and that from time to time amendments 
will be made to them. 

The Public Health (Meat) Regulations, Scotland, 
are somewhat similar to the English ones. Mention 
may be made as to the status of the veterinary officer 
in Seotland being clearly defined. In England he 
is not mentioned. The following may also be noted : 

(1) In Scotland carcasses of beef affected with 
cysticercus bovis may be placed in cold stores 
for a period, and then passed for human 
consumption. 

In England such carcasses would be destroyed. 

(2) In Scotland heads of oxen and pigs which 
contain lesions of tuberculosis may be passed 
after the lymph glands are cut out, subject to 
the lesions being small, encapsuled and inactive. 
In England ail heads showing lesions of tuber- 
culosis are destroyed. 

(3) In Scotland it is recommended that the 
peritoneal fat of all pig carcasses be raised in 
order to look for evidence of cysticercus 
cellulosa. 

In England we do not insist on this being done. 

I agree with the reader that it is unfortunate that 
pigs can be killed in any place, as pigs are so often 
diseased, e.g., last year we destroyed in Smithfield 
409 pig carcasses, and 3,116 pigs’ heads which were 
affected with tuberculosis. 

Article 8 (1) is not included in the English 
regulations. Article 12, a very important one, is 
not included in the English regulations, and a stall- 
holder is not required to hold a certificate from the 
local authority. Article 13 is also very important. 
In English regulations no mention is made as to 
registration of cold stores by the local authority. 
In papers read before the International Cold Storage 
Association held in London last year, registration was 
advocated by Dr. Howarth and myself. Article 18 
applies to carcasses of horses. The English regulations 
do not mention carcasses of horses. 


Pusiic Heattu (ImMportTED Foop) REGULATIONS 
AND PuBLic HEALTH (OVERSEAS MEAT) REGULATIONS 
(ScorTLanp). 


There is little to discuss in these, but attention may 
be called to the fact that pig carcasses from which any 
lymph glands have been cut out are not admissible, 
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yet nothing is mentioned about excluding quarters of 

beef or carcasses of mutton from which lymph glands 

have been cut out. This is an unfortunate omission. 
The Scottish Board of Health in their Regulations 
have wisely placed the responsibility of passing for 
consumption only meat which has been passed by 
competent officers, viz.: Medical and Veterinary 
Officers of Health. The Ministry of Health Regula- 
tions do not go so far, they only quote in a circular 
the recommendations of the Departmental Committee 
on Meat Inspection, which reads as follows : 
The ideal staff would consist of men possessing 
a considerable knowledge of pathology, human 
and animal, but the cost of such a staff would 
be prohibitive. 
The alternative is a staff of officers of two grades : 
(a) Lay inspectors, ie., a sanitary inspector 
holding a meat inspector's certificate (but not 
a qualified veterinary or medical practitioner). 

(b) Expert meat inspectors to generally supervise 
the work of lay inspectors and assist in cases 
of difficulty. 

‘In many of the larger towns veterinary work in 
connection with the milk supply and tuberculosis 
amongst cattle has resulted in the appointment of a 
veterinary officer attached to the Health Department, 
and to these officers might well be given the duties 
of the expert meat inspector.” 

“In the rural and smaller urban districts it would 
be advantageous if the services of the county veterinary 
officers appointed for similar purposes to those in 
the larger towns could be utilised for the purpose, 
and we hope that the County Councils whose officials 
already co-operate with those of the smaller local 
authorities in various other matters would be willing 
to facilitate such an arrangement where circumstances 
permit it. The Ministry of Health concurs in these 
views, and hopes that local authorities will see their 
way to adopt them as opportunity offers.” 

Gentlemen, you all know that with a few exceptions 
local authorities have not adopted the recom- 
mendations, and further as yet nothing has been done 
to carry out a recommendation of the Departmental 
Committee which reads as follows : 

(No. 26) In order to give effect to our recommenda- 
tions the existing law needs to be amended 
so as to give to the veterinary officer appoin- 
ted for the purposes of meat inspection 
; . the statutory right to enter premises 
and inspect and seize unsound food which at 
present vests only in the Medical Officer 
of Health or Sanitary Inspector. 

These recommendations are the carefully considered 
opinions of a Departmental Committee composed of 
gentlemen who devoted much time to the subject. 
Why have their recommendations not been adopted 
in England and adopted, not only adopted but 
actually legally enforced, in Scotland ? Echo answers 
why? Gentlemen, it lies with you to a great extent 
in the interests of the public to use every endeavour 
to see that they are adopted. Adhere to the recom- 
mendations, and rest not until you, as a profession, 
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in Kngland attain the same status as you have in 
Scotland—not only in Scotland but in every meat- 
producing country in the world. 

I submit that the Scottish system, though as yet 
not perfected, is the right one, viz., that medical and 
veterinary officers should in conjunction control 
meat and meat products inspection. The medical 
officer, with his special knowledge of the requirements 
of the human body to lay down what is unfit for the 
food of man, and the veterinary officer with his 
special knowledge of animals and their diseases to 
carry out the recommendations of his medical 
colleague. 

Thus in all cities there ought to be, as so often urged 
by Alderman Phene Neal, public abattoirs controlled 
by veterinarians, and as recommended by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Meat Inspection, an efficient 
ante-mortem examination of food animals. In 
country districts full-time or, where this is not possible, 
part-time veterinarians should be appointed to super- 
vise meat inspection, the health of milk cows and 
enforce the Diseases of Animals Acts. Again let me 
quote from Ostertag : 

‘The plea that such men, i.e., veterinarians 

specially trained for this work, are not available, 

is becoming (here let say has become) untenable, 
as meat inspection has made such rapid progress 
and has now reached such an important position 
that all . . veterinary colleges . . have 
or ‘ experienced veterinarians who 
give practical abattoir demonstrations. 

‘It is only a question of time when every town 
and city of any size will arise from their sanitary 
lethargy, as a direct result of the education of 
public opinion along the line, and will have an 
organised and compulsory system of municipal 
inspection supervised by one skilled in veterinary 
science, and the adoption as well as the success of 
such inspection will depend to great extent upon the 
interest shown, and the support given it by the 
people of the country, for whose health and well 
being the conscientious inspector will give his 
constant surveillance.” 

Gentlemen, those are the worts of Mohler, written 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. What have we done 
as a profession to carry out his prophesy ? Not as 
much as we could have done. Why ? Because their 
has been apathy. It is our duty to show local 
authorities that we have specially prepared durselves 
to fill the positions of meat inspectors and inspectors 
of dairy stock, and respectfully suggest such appoint- 
ments be given to us just as appointments be given 
to us just as appointments of Medical Officers of 
Health are given to members of that profession who 
have specially qualified for such positions, and with that 
aim in view I would suggest that in future legislation 
framed to deal with meat and milk cows’ inspection 
a clause be inserted requiring that after a given date 
any veterinary surgeon appointed as a meat inspector 
and/or inspector of milk cows should hold the 
D.V.S.M. By so doing we would place ourselves in a 
similar position to the medical profession, in which a 
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member must hold a D.P.H. beltore he can be appointed 
a Medical Officer of Health. 


Mr. Haynurst (London) said he had read the 
paper fairly carefully, and had come to the conclusion 
that Mr. McAllan had a great future, because he had 
in his paper studied very minutely various Orders, 
Regulations and Recommendations of the various 
Ministries, and he congratulated him on everything 
he had said. Between him and Colonel Dunlop 
Young, who had also gone very carefully into every 
section and article, it left very little for him to say. 
But there were a few points he wanted to mention, 
and one in particular. Their numbers as veterinarians 
had been largely augmented in recent years, and now 
they were in a better position to show what they were 
made of, and from what he had seen of the various 
veterinarians who had got those appointments he was 
convinced that they were carrying on meat inspection 
in a more scientific manner than when it was under 
other people. In the old days it was a case of 
condemning more meat than was necessary. Now 
most of them recognised the fact that although 
they were fairly efficient in regard to tubercular 
lesions, they ought to depend largely on research 
workers. In other words, a veterinary inspector or 
officer should, from the very commencement of a 
case of disease, send specimens to the bacteriologist 
and pathologist. In time, if a man did that, he would 
be in a position to recognise with certainty almost 
all the diseases with which he met, and it would not 
be guess work as it had been in the past. There 
was another point. Even an efficient man would not 
become a successful veterinary officer unless he 
used tact. One had always to remember that the 
meat inspector was associated with traders every day, 
and that being so he should make life rather com- 
fortable. They were not appointed to condemn 
meat, but to pass every ounce that was fit for human 
food, and that could not be done unless they had 
sufficient staffs. The blame was partly due to 
local authorities not having sufficient staffs, so that 
the inspectors had not the time to devote to a carcass 
which had been detained. He found it very useful 
indeed about ten years ago in London to get on terms 
with the owners. For ten years the laymen inspectors 
had been detention officers, and all carcasses detained 
in that period had had to be examined by his assist- 
ant veterinary inspectors. He asked the owners 
or their representatives to be present at every 
examination of carcasses in order that his colleagues 
and he could show that they were fair and did not 
condemn too much. The owners or their represen- 
tatives came for about six or seven months, and at 
the end of that time they were satisfied. ““ We took 
the trouble to explain the disease,” said Mr. Hayhurst, 
“and when it was explained to them they were 
perfectly satisfied, and for eight years now no trader 
or representative has been present, because they are 
quite satisfied.” (Applause.) It would be noticed 
in the recommendation of the Meat Committee that 
they went very fully into the routine inspection- 
ovaries, testicles, and so on; but whatever they 
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read in any periodical or book he had never seen that 
an inspector had a routine inspection for the con- 
tamination of blood. The contamination of blood 
was not controlled in this country, including Scotland. 
He knew they would say that they had a machine, 
but to almost every slaughterhouse in the country 
people came for blood for food purposes. In London 
they had a list of 200 or 300 hospitals or other 
institutions coming two or three times a week, and 
he thought that if it was necessary to examine all 
internal organs it was necessary that there should be 
some control with regard to blood. He had visited 
almost every large slaughterhouse in England and 
Scotland, and he declared that there was no control. 
Why had this been neglected? Some people had 
never thought of it, and many people had thought 
of it and also thought of the difficulties. The 
difficulty was that in large animals the blood was 
drawn off immediately after the animal had been 
destroyed, pole-axed or mechanically killed, and from 
twelve minutes to nearly an hour elapsed before the 
inspector could examine the carcass or internal 
organs, and that was why it had been neglected. 
He thought that if lay people like Mr. Harvey, 
Chairman of the Public Health Committee of Edin- 
burgh, and others and newspapers got to hear that the 
blood of diseased animals was mixed with other 
bloods they would have something to say, not only 
because it was used for food, but was also used in 
many hospitals throughout the country. He had 
certain recommendations to make. For three years 
he had some control over blood. He was determined 
three years ago to be in a position to say that all 
diseased blood was destroyed, and he would just 
briefly explain the method. 


(To be continued). 








Imports OF FROZEN MEAT. 


The Board of Trade returns for last year, show the 
amount of refrigerated produce imported into this country 
during 1924. There were 212,228 sheep carcasses, 1,180,860 
lambs, and 559,229 quarters of beef from Australia ; 
1,984,165 sheep, 4,624,564 lambs, and 230,953 quarters 
of beef from New Zealand ; 2,746,216 sheep, 2,079,968 lambs, 
and 6,374,179 quarters of beef from South America ; 
and 135,089 sheep, 18,993 lambs, and 1,725 quarters of 
beef from other countries. The total value was over 47 
millions sterling. Other refrigerated imports included 
frozen rabbits, poultry, game, butter, cheese, and eggs, 
to the value of 40 millions. Over 11,307,940 consignments 
of bananas, to the value of £5,500,628, were received. 
During the year 1,011,191 cattle and 589,107 sheep were 
also imported alive into this country-—principally from the 
Irish Free State. Their value was 22 millions sterling. 

At the London Central Markets last year 480,520 tons 
of meat and produce were received, this being the largest 
amount on record, and averaging 1,900 tons daily. Of that 
quantity 21.8 per cent. was British and Irish, 46.8 per cent. 
was from Argentina, 18.9 per cent. from New Zealand, and 
12.5 per cent. from Holland and other countries. 
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REVIEW. 


Official History of the Army Veterinary Services in 
the Great War. 








(Reviewed by Masor-GeNneRAL Sir FREDERICK SMirH, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., F.R.C.V.S.). 
Second Notice. 

The first 68 pages of the history are taken up with 
a brief but clear account of the basic subjects of 
Preparation for War, Mobilisation, Training, Adminis- 
tration, Equipment and Animal Management. 

Starting from the period succeeding the war in 
South Africa—from which the modern structure arose- 
we have traced out for us the gradual construction of 
the machine. 

What a lot these last six words mean to one who has 
had to face the process of construction without an 
ally, and in opposition to the military and civil 
authorities, whose attitude indicated they were opposed 
to any form of veterinary evolution and development. 
When schemes for the provision of stores, equipment, 
and so forth are either negatived or held up, no 
headway can be made. The editors of this history 
are naturally and rightly elated at there being no 
breakdown in the supply of veterinary stores, or 
in the provision of hospital material, but they know 
nothing of the weary months of fighting which 
occurred shortly before the war, in order to secure 
these absolute essentials. 

A few years before war broke out, and when all 
were aware of our liability should Germany attack 
France, the existing veterinary equipment of the 
Army consisted of the flotsam and jetsam of the war 
in South Africa, which, besides being insufficient 
for a first issue to the Force, was thoroughly out of 
date. Application made for funds to supply modern 
instruments, appliances and dressings for field and 
hospital use was refused. A refusal is serious for 
the reason that a whole year elapses before the 
question can again be raised on the Estimates. How 
long refusal would have lasted we cannot say, but 
matters came suddenly to a head by the Directors of 
all Services being asked the simple question: “ Is 
your branch ready for war?” The writer, replying 
for the Veterinary Service, said it was not, and when 
asked the reason, gave it. The money was then 
found, and it was agreed that the work of production 
should extend over a period of two or three years. 
It was this equipment which in August 1914, provided 
every unit with modern veterinary appliances, 
together with reserves and up-to-date equipment 
for hospitals. 

When pages 17-22 of the history are studied, 
and the number of veterinary units provided by the 
Territorial Force realised, it is difficult to believe 
that the Authority responsible for approving the 
scheme of TT. F. veterinary organisation, stated as 
his belief that the T. F. required no Veterinary Service ! 
At this time there were on paper some two hundred 
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and twenty veterinary officers and fourteen other ranks, 
representing what the General Staff had allotted to this 
new Force, without any references to the veterinary 
branch. Of the officers on paper perhaps fifty 
existed* ; no provision had been made for mobile 
veterinary sections, nor for field hospitals, and, as 
we have seen above, no equipment was authorised. 
It was the belief of the General Staff that the T. F. 
could never be made fit to meet a trained enemy. 
The War Minister saw to his force being armed, 
given colours, and provision made for its medical 
care, but no one was found to champion the cause 
of the horses, though these, of course, did not 
appear until mobilisation occurred. The Minister 
who was directly responsible for everything in con- 
nection with the T. F., told the writer that he agreed 
with the view that no Veterinary Service was required, 
and that sick animals could be left anywhere with 
private practitioners and others. He was a civilian, 
and naturally was without an elementary conception 
of the working of a veterinary service in peace or war ; 
unfortunately he gave no indication of a desire to 
learn. Step by step, in interview after interview, 
small concessions were wrung from him. Equipment 
was agreed to for field units, but not for hospitals. 
Mobile veterinary sections were with great difficulty 
approved, but no personnel allowed for them ; finally 
a minimum personnel was approved provided i 
received no clothing or equipment! In other words, 
three or four civilian grooms or washers from a cab 
stable, were considered good enough for the Veterinary 
Sections of the T. F. When this obstruction was 
overcome, it was found that no storehouse accom- 
modation could be found for veterinary mobilisation 
equipment, which in consequence was to remain 
in charge of the veterinary officer! The Minister was 
asked whether medical and other officers kept the 
equipment of their branch under the bed like a 
portmanteau, and if not why was the Veterinary 
Service asked to do so? He laughed at the port- 
manteau suggestion, but we got no further. I[ 
therefore decided that when obtained no equipment 
should be issued either to T. F. officers or units, 
but should be stored at Woolwich for safety until 
mobilisation occurred. 

We may leave the subject with one further remark. 
The biggest fight took place over the question of 
veterinary hospitals for T. F. The logic of facts, 
however, prevailed, hospitals were authorised, and 
with them fourteen sets of hospital equipment. 
This equipment took two or three years to make. 
When the disaster of 1914 occurred, my successor in 
office informed me those fourteen sets of equipment 
saved the veterinary situation in France and Belgium. 

Facts such as these are not admissible in an official 
history. Read side by side with the history, they 
afford a little insight into the difficulties which had 
to be overcome in an endeavour to evolve an organised 
veterinary service out of chaos, and they throw 
some light on “the gradual construction of the 


machine.” 


* Lord Haldane took a broad view of the uses and responsibilities of 
the Veterinary Service; he authorized the writer to consult the Parlia- 
ment of the profession, lay before it our requirements in officers, and 
ask for its assistance in obtaining them. 
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The eighth chapter of the History deals with 
Animal Management. The editors give us an excel- 
lent précis of the subject, and a graphic, if brief, 
account of the passage of the recruit horse from the 
interior of Canada to the Western Front. 

Before I left the War Office, I pointed out in one of 
my annual reports that horsemastership was decaying, 
and I blamed the motor. LEarlier still, when the 
T. F. came into being, I told the present Lord Haldane 
that had advice been asked concerning the horses, 
when he was creating the T. F., | should have suggested 
provision being made for “ horse masters’ when the 
Territorial Force took the field. I reminded him 
that in the model army of Cromwell, portions of which 
figured in his scheme, many “ masters” existed, 
representing the charge of technical duties with which 
neither officers nor men drawn from civil life could 
possibly be acquainted. He was reminded that in 
Cromwell's days there was no necessity for “ horse 
masters,’ everybody rode who could afford it, 
Horsemanship and horsemastership had been culti- 
vated in this country from the time of Henry VIII. 
to that of Charles I1., and later, so that officers 
commanding mounted units in the Civil War knew 
sufficient of the subject to instruct their men. 
Cromwell, a lover of horses, did not starve his cavalry 
or expect impossibilities from war-worn animals. But 
times had changed, and Lord Haldane was asked to 
remember that few of the officers and men composing 
the T. F. would possess the needful knowledge of 
animal management when this force took the field. 
Nothing, however, came of the suggestion. Perhaps 
the work on ‘* Animal Management,” projected by 
the General Staff, was deemed sufficient. It was 
written by the present Major-General E. R. C. Butler, 
and the writer of this notice made a small contribution. 
On the proposed title page it was stated that the work 
was prepared by the General Staff or Q.M.G. 
Department—I forget which; but I declined to 
contribute unless it was specifically stated that the 
work was the product of the Veterinary Service. 

We all know the value of text books, admirable as 
directing attention to principles, but useless without 
practical experience. In consequence, when the 
Great War occurred “ horse masters”? had to be 
appointed ; this history informs us of their duties, 
of the improvement they effected, and how this work 
was supplemented by lectures and demonstrations 
given by the Veterinary Service. 

The editors tell us that the influence of age on 
military efficiency was demonstrated in the Great 
War for the first time in history. We may accept 
this statement as correct for operations on a large 
scale, but for long it had been known, both in and out 
of the Service, that the retention of the ‘‘ good old 
horse ” was a mistake. Old men and old horses lose 
their powers of recuperation. They are useful in 
training recruits, but out of place in the field. 

In concluding this second notice, we congratulate 
the editors on their presentation of a series of very 
technical subjects. Invaluable information has been 


collected, and is here stored away for study and 
future use. 





ABSTRACTS. 


(Blackquarter and Gas Gangrene in Cattle. LE. 
LecLaincue et H. VALLEE. Charbour symptoma- 
tique et gangréne gazeuse chez les bovidés. év. 
Gén. de Méd. Vél., 1924, July, Vol. 33, No. 391, 
p. 357-361). 

It would appear that the condition in cattle which 
bears the name of blackquarter is not always caused 
by a single organism, B. chauvai. Many authors have 
described forms which differ from classical blackleg 
and without doubt, there exist true para-blackquarter 
infections and even gas gangrenes of an entirely 
different nature. 

B. chauvei is an organism devoid of pathogenic 
powers towards the horse, virulent for the calf and 
guinea-pig and not agglutinated by an anti-septique 
serum. B. septicus is avirulent for cattle by sub- 
cutaneous inoculation, but is highly pathogenic for the 
horse and guinea-pig. It is not agglutinated by an 
anti-chauvoei serum, 

Side by side with these two distinct types, there 
are, however, certain organisms recovered from 
clinically typical cases of blackleg which are closely 
related either to B. septicus or to B. chauvai. Many 
of these strains have been submitted to an extensive 
biological and serological examination. Their re- 
searches have permitted the authors to draw the 
following conclusions. 

Besides a number of strains of B. septicus isolated 
from cattle, quite avirulent for this animal and devoid 
of any immunising powers against B. chauvai, other 
types are encountered, morphologically and_biologi- 
cally identical with the preceding, which are capable 
of producing in this animal a condition exactly 
analagous to blackquarter. Traumatisms are the 
point of entry of such infections and anti-chauveei 
vaccination will not protect against them. These 
are simply gas gangrenes due to an infection with 
B. septicus. 

In other cases which present a similar clinical pic- 
ture, types have been isolated which have certain 
characteristics on the one hand to B. septicus and on 
the other to B. chauvai. These should be regarded 
as para-blackleg infections rather than para-septique 
gas gangrenes. 

In order to produce a protection against these 
various forms of blackquarter, the authors recommend 
the use of an attenuated polyvalent vaccine prepared 
from B. chauveei, B. septique and from the transitional 
forms. They consider that this is a method preferable 
to the use of toxines and aggressines. 


R. KE. G. 


(New Method of Treating Actinomycosis. W. H. 
Lyte, Oregon. Journ. American Vel. Med. 


Assoc., September, 1925). 

This contributor advises intravenous medication, 
surgical treatment of growth, or both, according to 
symptoms. Compared with the method of drenching, 
local application of absorbents, etc., he considers the 
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above more scientific, the technique not easily copied 
by laymen, and a more intense action is effected on the 
actinomycotic growth, while the method obviates 
daily handling of the animal. 

As to local treatment, the patient is cast and the 
involved part is immobilised almost completely, 
such as by strapping the head to a board. Nerve 
blocking is carried out should the process be highly 
inflamed and near a nerve trunk ; otherwise desentiti- 
sation of the skin is resorted to. 

Using a 15 gauge hypodermic needle and a 30 to 
40 ¢.c. serum syringe, 5 or 6 ozs. of Lugol’s solution 
or plain tinct. iod. is introduced, first drawing aside 
the skin covering the growth to effect the locking in 
of as much as possible of the fluid. To ensure thorough 
distribution several injections may be necessary. 
This often causes pronounced swelling which results 
in abscess formation or absorption. Should bursting 
take place before this treatment, the openings must 
first be blocked with cotton wool pledgets and, if 
necessary to open abscess, treat thereafter as open 
wound. Occasionally re-injections are necessary. 

The treatment is supplemented by intravenous 
injections of half ounce doses of sodium iod. in 40 
to 50 c.c. sterile water every other day till iodism is 
produced. To large animals one ounce doses may be 
given without apparent harm and is preferable to 
potas. iod., being less irritating and producing better 


results. W. J. L. 


(Azoturia- Results of Treatment of 766 Cases. by 
V. G.-KimBa.t, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. Journal of A. V.M. A. 
July, 1925. Vol. LXVII). 

Before giving details of this series, the author draws 
attention to the fact that it is composed entirely of 
* city ” cases and further expresses the opinion that, 
though cases in rural districts are equally severe, 
a higher percentage of satisfactory terminations is 
attained among these than is the case among the first- 
mentioned class. The fact that in rural districts the 
patient can generally be brought home with little 
excitement and disturbance, or housed and treated 
near the place where the first symptoms are observed, 
is suggested as a possible explanation, together with 
the less highly nitrogenous diet of the country horse 
as compared with his city fellow. 

The methods of treatment tried were :—-phlebotomy 
(2 to 8 quarts); phlebotomy with replacement by 
normal saline ; replacement by an alkaline solution 
of calcium chlorate, .02 per cent. ; sodium chlorate, 
8 per cent. ; potassium chlorate, .02 per cent. ; sodium 
bicarbonate, .1 per cent.; purges (aloes, arecolin, 
barium chloride); sodium bicarbonate, 3vi_ to 
Sviii per os--2 or 3 doses at six hour intervals ; 
calcium chloride, 4v in 20 c¢.c. sterile water intra- 
venously—-3 or 4 doses at half hour intervals; a 
proprietary remedy (known as Azolysin) no medicinal 
treatment beyond good nursing, sedatives and 
narcotics. 

( Continued at foot af next column. ) 
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CLINICAL REPORT. 


Open Joint and Open Bursa. 
(S. J. Murray, in “* Veterinary Medicine.’’) 


(Continued from page 868). 


Case No. 4. A dray horse being under treatment 
for puncture of the sole of one hind foot that had been 
neglected until it became serious, continued to stand 
without showing any sign of improvement. One 
morning on arriving home from a visit to this horse, 
I received a call to hurry back as the animal had gone 
down. They were advised to let him stay down, to 
turn him at noon and again at evening and that the 
rest would do him more good than anything we could 
do. From that time on, the animal improved until 
recovery was complete. 

Case No.5. A black pacer of some local reputation 
as a winner and very much thought of by the owner, 
received a kick on the external surface of the tarsal 
articulation, from another horse wearing a sharp 
calked shoe. A clean incision one and one-fourth 
inches long from before backwards, was the result. 
By placing the fingers on the internal surface of the 
joint and applying gentle intermittent pressure, the 
synovia could be caused to flow over through the 
wound to correspond with the pressure applied. This 
was positive evidence that the joint was open, With- 
in an hour from the time of the accident, the animal 
was under treatment. It was thought best not to 
probe the wound or to investigate what was inside 
as some infection might be introduced where none 
existed. The hair was clipped from the back and 
sides of the joint leaving the hair in front alone. 
Mercuric iodid, grami., pulverised cantharides, grams 
iss, and petrolatum, grams vi, were mixed in sufficient 
quantity and applied to the clipped surface only. 
It was thought that the addition of mercuric iodid to 
the ointment would improve the action as an agent to 
cause swelling, also that it might exert an antiseptic 
action on the external surface of the wound. The 
animal was kept as quiet as possible and given a light 
diet. The owner was instructedeas to the care of the 
parts where the blister was applied. Reports received 
from day to day on this case were, no discharge, no 
lameness and no loss of appetite. When the effects 








(Continued from previous column. ) 

In summarising, it is stated that there would appear 
to be no specific treatment for azoturia. Good 
nursing, including deep bedding, frequent turning, 
evacuation of bladder and rectum and plenty of drink- 
ing water being of paramount importance ; rest. is 
essential. Narcotics, if indicated, are considered to be 
of considerable value and four ounces of chloral 
hydrate dissolved in linseed oil the most. reliable, 
inducing narcosis in ten to fifteen minutes. Cannabis 
indica is for the most part satisfactory, but hard to 
obtain and somewhat uncertain in its action.—R. L. C. 
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of the blister passed away, a thin white line of scar 
tissue showed where the wound had been. 

Case No.6. An eight-hundred-pound driving mare 
received a wound on the anterior surface of the 
metatarsal-phalangeal articulation. On discovery 
of lameness, treatment was commenced. The treat- 
ment consisted of rest, a light diet, and pulverised 
cantharides one part, petrolatum four parts, 
applied to the surface of the joint. The wound, 
which appeared to have been made with a sharp 
instrument, did not, after forty-eight hours of treat- 
ment, show any signs of closing. It was thought that 
the medicinal agent used was too bland for those 
parts where the integument is so heavy, so a change 
was made. Mercuric chlorid gram i, mercuric iodid 
grams iv, pulverised cantharides grams iv, and 
petrolatum grams xvi, were mixed and applied. 
The fourth day after the application of the latter, the 
wound was closed and remained so. The animal 
spent most of its time in a recumbent position, and 
being small she practically took care of herself. Being 
small and gentle probably saved her life as there was 
talk of putting her out of her misery as incurable. 
After six weeks of the rest cure, it was found that the 
animal showed lameness on being exercised, that the 
joint was greatly enlarged, that the enlargement of 
the joint was due to an increase in size of the osseous 
structures, that the other tissues forming the joint 
were normal, but distended by pressure of the osseous 
structures and that the enlargement of the osseous 
structures occurred at the joint only and did not 
extend to other parts. Ninety days were added to 
the animal’s vacation. After that she took her place 
in the harness without showing lameness, but with the 
joint slightly enlarged. Five years passed with her 
and her mate, a livery team, and removed every trace 
of the injury. Nature and time are a wonderful 
pair if only given a chance. 

Case No.7. On answering a call in the country to 
render service in a case where a fourteen-hundred- 
pound, ten-year-old mare had got mixed up with 
a barbed wire fence some time before and was not 
doing as well as the owner thought she should, 
considering that it was not much of a cut, it was found 
that the barb had pierced the integument at the 
inferior extremity of the tibia passing obliqyely 
downward and inward over the anterior surface of the 
trochlea, and divided the integument, subcutaneous 
facia, capsular ligament and synovial membrane of the 
tarsal articulation. The wound in the synovial 
membrane was about two and one-fourth inches long 
and exposed the trochlea to the eye. By placing 
the finger in the wound, it was found that a pocket 
formation existed and that the recesses of the articula- 
tion filled with fluid until it reached the inferior border 
of the wound and then flowed over. Here let us 
give credit to the owner for not having done anything 
that he should not have done. He had merely 
bathed the limb with carbolised water. An incision 
was made in the most dependent part of the pocket 
at the antero-internal surface of the joint. The 
incision was made by placing the finger in the most 
dependent part and cutting down from the outside 
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upon the finger. After an opening was made it was 
easily enlarged so as to furnish a drain capable of 
taking care of all the flow so as to give the accidental 
wound a chance to heal. The mare was confined in 
a dry, large, clean machine shed and able to take care 
of herself if furnished with food and water. It being 
early in the summer, the flies were not causing any 
trouble and there was plenty of grass to be had. 
Grass was the only food offered. How often we find 
the injured animal hidden away in the cow barn where 
Bacillus tetani andalmost any other infectious 
organism may be found. 

Not desiring to cause the owner an expense from 
which he might receive no benefit, it was thought best, 
since he had recently obtained a supply of liquor cresolis 
compositus, that he should use it, one teaspoonful 
to a pint of water that first had been subjected to a 
temperature of 212°F., for a period of fifteen minutes, 
then cooled, as a lotion three times a day. One ampule 
of polyvalent mixed bacterin was given and the owner 
advised not to expect too much reward for his time 
and care of the animal. 

During the autumn of that year, the owner brought 
the mare for treatment for puncture of the sole. 
She had stepped on a nail. The joint was examined 
then, and it was found that there was ankylosis of the 
inferior articulations. The action was similar to 
that of what is known as cured spavin. In after 
years I castrated two colts which this mare brought 
her owner, while she continued to pay her way by doing 
as much farm work as any of his other horses. 

The application of a blister has for years been 
recommended as an agent to cause swelling to close 
wounds in open joint. It will be found that it quiets 
the part, closes small wounds, relieves pain, thereby 
conserving the animal’s power of endurance, and 
hastens results by stimulating the circulation of the 
part to which it is applied. In my case the idea was 
dug up in a dusty old volume where it lay buried for 
half a century. 








MeEpDIcAL OFFICERS AND PurE MILK, 


In the annual report for 1924 of the Medical Officers for 
Carnarvonshire, special emphasis is laid on the urgent 
need for a pure milk campaign. ‘Tuberculosis, it is pointed 
out, is responsible for two-thirds of the cases of deformity 
in children, and very often the infection is brought about 
by bacilli in milk. There should be a real national effort 
to trace and slaughter infected milch cows. ‘The medical 
officers also urge that the law should be altered to make 
it illegal to sell poor milk as well as adulterated milk. 

The report adds :—‘‘ Considering the increasing number 
of samples taken for chemical and bacteriological examina- 
tion, the pathological material sent up to assist in diagnos- 
ing disease, it seems a thousand pities that the establish- 
ment of a Public Health Laboratory at Bangor Universit y 
College is not being proceeded with. Many persons con- 
tributed to the North Wales Heroes Memorial Fund on 
the distinct understanding that such a Public Health 
Laboratory for the benefit of the health of the community 
at large was to constitute an important part of the 
memorial. Arrangements have been made to examine 
milk for certain purposes, but these are not sufficient.” 
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A Uniform System of Milk Inspection. 


DiIscusSION ON COLONEL BRITTLEBANK’S PAPER. 


(Continued from Page 861). 


Mr. W. E. Hatt, Sanitary Inspector, Wellingborough : 
I just rise to add my appreciation to the very interesting 
paper given by Colonel Brittlebank, and also the very in- 
structive words we received from Dr. Stenhouse Williams. 
I should like to endorse the remarks of my neighbour, 
Mr. Taylor, of Kettering. My experience has been similar 
to his. We have a part-time veterinary inspector for the 
simple reason that we cannot afford a whole-time one, 
and we have no difficulty in working together. 1 am of 
the opinion that, whether it be the veterinary inspector 
or the sanitary inspector, the aim should be to get the 
confidence of the people he has got to deal with and not go 
out for prosecutions. As soon as a man lays himself out 
to catch people, well, two can play at that game, and he 
will lose. What is wanted is to get the confidence of the 
people you are dealing with and then some progress can 
be made. There is only one point so far as the registration 
of premises is concerned. The new regulations, which re- 
quire the registration of the premises, instead of the person, 
which came into operation about twelve months ago, we 
are acting upon, and since those regulations came into 
force we have turned down two or three who have made 
applications to be registered until they have put their 
premises in order. (Applause). 

Mr. J. McKinna, F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer, 
Huddersfield : I did not intend to speak, but the experience 
| have had during the last three years at Huddersfield 
has prompted me to say something. When I was appointed 
the farmers met me and told me they would do anything 
in reason for me. I thanked them very much. I said | 
thought the game was half, won by such an approach. 
1 told them that I would go gradually about it. I said 
first they would have to start and clean out their dung 
more frequently, and then I said | thought it would be 
better if they would groom their cows, | said it would 
improve their milk. They said, ‘‘ But who is to pay for 
it?” By and by I got them to groom their cows, and 
afterwards | went a little further, and 1 have helped that, 
as far as possible, by getting in touch with those who were 
the proprietors ; and as regards several of the farms that 
belong to the Corporation I had little or no difficulty. 
However, step by step Ll have got 165 byres which I do not 
care who goes over at any Not only that, 
| have begun bacterial counts and I find it is a great help 
to me, along with the intradermal test which has been 
mentioned. Out of fifty farms last year forty-two have 
given out certified milk, and the rest, with the exception of 
Now that is very encourag- 


time. 


three or four, Grade A. milk. 
That has all been done in two and a half to three 
years. I think you are really expecting too much of the 
farmers all at once. Another point is, I took care any time 
I saw a little improvement to pat them on the back. 
Not only do I do that but I let them know the counts. 
They are so keen now that they come round and ask 
when we are going to take their count. Now, that is the 
spirit in whch we should approach it. 1 think the view of 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams is my view ; | think pasteurisation 


ing. 
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is a policy ot despair. Lt we go on for another five years, 
| think in half a decade you will see such an improvement 
as you can hardly realise provided you carry the farmers 
with you. I have carried them with me in Huddersfield 
and I feel if 1 carry them on with me there it can be done 
| feel sure if you go on these lines you need 
(Applause). 


elsew here. 
have no fear of the future. 

Dr. W. J. HOwARTH, Medical Officer of Health, London : 
1 should like to have the opportunity of saying a few words 
on this subject. Il have listened with very considerable 
pleasure to the opinions expressed by my colleagues and 
co-workers. I congratulate Colonel Brittlebank on the 
fact that he confined himself to big, broad principles. 
So long as we get the principles we can make progress, 
but if we get down to details of milk inspection we enter 
the realms of controversy and we make no progress. 
It seems to me that there are two matters in connection 
with milk inspection, and one is that the producer must 
produce his milk on an economic basis. The second is, if 
he succeeds in doing that, he has to remember he has a duty 
to the public, and that duty is that he must supply them 
with food that is not going to harm them. If he does not 
know how to do it, he has no right to be in the trade until 
he finds out, and the sooner he finds out the better. Now, 
| was one of those who looked with very great suspicion 
on the introduction of graded milk. I felt at the time it 
came in that this was the wrong end of the stick, but I 
have come to recognise —and | must say it is principally 
through the efforts of Dr. Williams—that 
graded milk has its place in the improvement of the milk 
supply--notso much do | feel that it is a permanent remedy; 
lL think it is purely a temporary measure, But in those 
districts where it is being produced it is setting the standard, 
and farmers their neighbours doing this 
extremely good work without, at any rate, making some 
attempt to emulate the spirit and example of the others. 
In that respect 1 think graded milk is doing good. It is not, 
however, a solution of the milk problem, and I cannot view 


Stenhouse 


cannot see 


except with considerable concern the fact that it is out- 
side milk control. Colonel Brittlebank suggested there 
should be three grades of licensed premises. Now, | beg 
Colonel Brittlebank not to press that point. I for one can 
see enormous difliculties in gradation. I would not like 
to sit down and tabulate all the points on which | object 
to A, Bor C, but 1 do suggest most’¢mphatically there ought 
to be a minimum standard of sanitation in respect of 
any cowshed, and no cowshed should be allowed to 
produce milk unless it complied with that minimum 


standard. That minimum I maintain we 


(Applause). 


‘could easily write out, and it would do to-Qay, and | 


plead again that public health work has suffered more 
from the attempt to attain the ideal at one step than 
the attempt to obtain the ideal by progresssive forces 
of education and example. (Applause). If 1 had my 
way | would set out a principle that every place should 
be licensed, and that licence should only be granted on 
the basis of compliance with definitely stated require- 
ments. ‘These requirements need not be extensive. Dr. 
Stenhouse Williams may chip us about the impracticability 
of inspection. I maintain, as you know, in meat 
inspection, if you have a principle stated in definite 
language people do come up to it, and | do not see why 
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the same should not apply in this case. I have emphasised 
the point that it is not a detective method, it is a method 
intended to show a man that he is in default and 
that he must improve in such a respect, and if he does 
not the sanitary authority will take him before the magis- 
trates to show that he is a defaulter, and a defaulter 
who will not come into line. That ought to be the spirit 
of inspection. In addition to licensing, there is 
another gross injustice I find existing at the present time. 
In my district L do not believe anything but 
or very little but —pasteurised milk is used, and it is 
produced without any supervision. The present position 
of the law is totally wrong. A man may use the term 
“pasteurised milk ” if he complies with certain regulations. 
I say no man should pasteurise milk without declaring it, 
and if he does pasteurise it he should comply with these 
regulations. The third point on which I think there 
might be some improvement—-and in this there is the 
question of the education of the transport people and the 
it is the question of transportation and 
I do not mean only the retailer, 
If we proceed 


home people 
handling of the milk. 
but the handling of the milk in the homes. 
on cautious and really sound lines with those three 
things | do not think the farmers would object, 
except perhaps people who are utterly disregardful of their 
obligations. We could get a standard created, and in 
a few years’ time we could get an improvement on that 
standard. That is a way, to my mind, in which the milk 
standard could be improved. You may take it that this 
country led the way in all sanitation, and in my opinion it is 
still leading the way, and if there are exceptional in- 
stances where we have to go to America for enlighten- 


ment they are not the rule. (Applause). 


Mr. J. 8. Luoyp, Chief Veterinary Inspector, Sheffield : 
Colonel Brittlebank mentioned three people, the 
producers, the retailers and the consumers. The 
producers and consumers have been dealt with, but little 
has been said so far about the retailers, and when I am 
speaking about retailers | would like to confine myself 
more or less to milkshops. We have 1,110 milk retailers 
in Sheffield, and quite a lot of them are people who are 
selling cabbages, carrots, paraffin, and goodness knows 
Dr. Howarth says, ‘‘ Lay down a standard.’ That 
We have improved 


what. 
is what we have done in Sheffield. 
something like 300 out of the 1,100, and we have only taken 
off the register or refused registration to 46. There 
are, | am sorry to say, a good many to be dealt with, 
and that is owing to the procedure laid down under the 
regulations. We have interviewed as a rule from twelve to 
fifteen people a month who have not done what has been 
asked for verbally or by letter. 1 want to bring distinctly 
before this meeting that something is being done in a 
large town to improve the conditions under which milk 
is being sold. We have laid down the condition that 
people should not sell anything objectionable, and we 
have got paraffin and tobacco and all these objectionable 
things out of a large number of these shops. We have 
also laid down the fact that they must have a separate 
place for washing and storing their milk utensils, and 
they must not do it in their living kitchens, as I am sorry to 
say many of them do, and very often under deplorable 


conditions. 1 will just give you this example. 1 
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visited a little corner shop one day in consequence of a 
notification from the health visitor. He said there was 
a party living in this shop, a father, a mother tuberculous, 
and four little children, and the mother’s sister was there 
to keep house. There was one living room which was 
a shop, dairy, wash-house and everything possible except a 
sleeping apartment. They had two rooms on different 
storeys, and that was all the accommodation they had. 
i do not know how it actually occurred 

1 now come to some- 


Unfortunately 
they were placed on the register. 
thing that was raised at the beginning of the meeting, and 
that is the trouble between the veterinary inspector and 
the sanitary inspector. Mr. Kelso mentioned that it was 
the work of the sanitary inspector and not the veterinary 
inspector. With all due deference to him, l am going to 
say this, that all the trouble in Sheffield in regard to these 
places arose from want of uniformity. We _ called 
the first twelve defaulters before the Committee, and 
eleven of them appeared, and I am sorry to say everyone 
of them contradicted the report supplied by the sanitary 
inspectors of the different districts. Il am not going 
to say it was the fault of the sanitary inspectors, because 
they were working to the best of their ability, but un- 
fortunately there being a number of inspectors, we do 
not get the uniformity we would like, consequently when 
the eleven had been interviewed the Chairman said to the 
rest of the members, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we are in the same 
position as we were when we started.”” And some evilly 
disposed person asked that the veterinary inspector should 
go and see these premises. That was twelve months last 
September, and I have been seeing them ever since. One 
word more. I should just like to say, when it comes to 
structural alterations, say, putting sinks in or connecting 
wastepipes with drains, they are all turned over 
to the sanitary inspector, and we welcome his help in 
carrying them out. 


Dr. Mason, Medical Officer of Health, Cockermouth : 
L just want to put one or two things before you which 
struck me to-day, and which have been a little difficult 
for me in my work. First of all, as regards the taking 
of samples of milk in my district or the district round 
where lam ; the police take samples of milk. I personally 
am of opinion that that work should be taken out of their 
hands and put into the hands of medical officers of health, 
who are more likely to do the work more satis- 
factorily and without any blame attaching to them after- 
wards on the question of analysis. As regards the education 
of public opinion, the public are very slow to be 
educated. They have been educated for many, many years 
as regards milk supply now, but the farmers are the most 
difficult people to educate, and in the meantime what are 
we going to do as regards tubercle in milk? If you want 
the farmers to be educated to produce a milk which is 
tubercle free you are going to wait a long time, and 
meantime the incidence of tubercular disease is going on 
practically the same as previously, and with very little 
amelioration. That is a point in favour of pateurisation. 
Someone has said that graded milk was a step in 
the right direction, and only a temporary measure. Well, 
of course one might bring pasteurisation under the same 
category as a step and only a temporary measure, but 
that is a matter of discussion into which it is too long to 
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But I would really stress that point of tubercle 
milk. I the 
the veterinary 


Ad 
go. 


bacilli in support previous speaker 


as regards whole-time inspectors. 
In my part of the world we find only one small urban 
council of 4,000 inhabitants have veterinary inspection, 
but he is not whole-time, and practically all round the 
district where Ll am, which is an industrial and mining dis- 
trict, there is no veterinary inspection of cattle. Speaking 
Dr, 


forward a plea for a minimum standard. 


about the inspection of byres, Howarth has put 
In my district, 
which is a very large rural district, there is a tremendous 
number of small byres. There is a number cf byres 
registered, some of them 150 to 200 cubic feet of space 
per cow. Now, if Dr. Stenhouse Williams or anybody 


else thinks he is going to get clean milk produced 
from byres of that description, or thinks he is going 
to get those kind of byres well ventilated to the satis- 
faction of the farmer and the veterinary inspector, | 
think it is rather questionable. 


standard, and until you get a minimum standard you will 


You want a minimum 
not get any progress. The extraordinary law of having 
800 cubic feet for cows kept in a byre all the year round, 
and a certain space for cows that are kept in byres half 
the year, is absurd. (Applause). 


WHITTLE, Leicester: Before closing, 


add 


Councillor A. 
like to 
preciation of those I represent of the city of Leicester, 


I would my appreciation, and the ap- 
of the admirable paper which has been presented to us. 
As a farmer myself, | have been delighted with the educa- 
tional value of the addresses we have received this morning 
from the various speakers, and I think Dr. Stenhouse 
Williams touched the the 
best way was to try and get the producer of milk to be 
too proud to send out inferior stuff. It was my pleasure 
to visit Reading with the Medical Officer of Health, 
Dr. Millard, of Leicester, to see Dr. Stenhouse Williams 


with the view to starting Grade A. farms in Leicestershire. 


keynote when he said 


Dr. Millard was very anxious to get it started in Leicester. 
I, along with a few more farmers, visited the college at 
The Doctor kindly took us over it, and I came to 
We 
also went to some small premises in and around Reading. 


Reading. 
the conclusion that it was a millionaire’s premises. 


1 think Dr. Stenhouse Williams was quite right when he 
impressed upon our medical officer to instruct the sanitary 
the 
He said, “‘ After all, you must test these men 


inspector not to be too keen on 


premises. 


question of 
by the stuff they produce.’ He pointed out it was 
quite possible, although it was much easier to produce 
Grade A. Grade A. 
premises that were not all that could be desired. 


milk in premises, to produce it in 
I am 
sure Dr. Stenhouse Williams will be delighted to know 
that after that 


took up the production of Grade A. and certified milk, 


visit we had four or five farmers who 


and that one of the farmers with the smallest capital 
and the worst premises of the whole lot is producing the 
best milk. He is producing it for this reason, that he 
does the work himself, he and his wife, and his heart 
is in his job. He is producing milk and sending it to 
our Royal Infirmary, and we have it on the authority of 
Dr. Millard that the whole lot. 
So that it is not the premises that count if the man’s 


heart is in the right place. (Applause). 


his count is the best of 
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tuberculosis ? 








Alderman Benson, M.D., J.P., Chairman of the Health 


Committee, Wigan: I am quite in sympathy with 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams and his idea of producing 
clean milk. On listening to him two years ago at 


Hull | was greatly impressed with what he said, and | 
went home to my own town with the view that I should 
endeavour to propagate his ideas as much as possible, 
and | took it upon myself to deliver lectures up and 
down the town to the people, impressing upon them the 
necessity of clean milk, but I took care to have in that 
audience as many of the milk producers as possible. 
Now, whilst 1 am in favour of the production of clean 
milk 


| nevertheless recognise this 


a clean, raw milk is certainly the best for everybody 


l am a medical man 
and I have worked all my life amongst the people 
the that the 


vastation which tuberculosis causes now-a-days, which 


amount of tuberculosis exists, de- 


is supposed to be due to the tuberculous bovine, is simply 


appalling, and if we wait for a few years yet until 
the farmers are educated, and until the public are 
educated, and have thousands of children infected, 


What are 


For the time being, as 


as we have every year, then God help us. 
we trying to do in my town ? 
a temporary measure, we are pasteurising the milk. 
We cannot wait for years. Let the farmer produce his 


clean milk, the sooner the better, but we cannot wait 
for years until our people know how to keep their milk. 
They are being taught in the maternity and child welfare 
are more 
than did 


preservation of their milk. The view IL take is this, that 


centres, and people certainly taking pre- 


cautions they before in the keeping and 
for the time being I recommend the council, of which 
| am a member, to advocate the use of pasteurised milk 
in the meantime, and I do so because I see so much de- 
me as the result of tuberculosis, as a 


vastation about 


medical man and a retired surgeon ; I have had so much 
to do with tubercular limbs and tubercular glands that 
| cannot wait any longer, and the sooner I can get a clean 
milk the better. I am with you in everything that was 
said this morning; the sooner all that is brought about 
the better, and then we shall have no necessity for sterilisa- 
You have to begin with the 


tion or any other “ isation.” 


cow. How is it that cows which live in the open air twelve 
hours out of the twenty-four, become infected with tubercle? 
| know they infect each other, but ‘why should they when 
they are living in the open air? Is it not that they live 
in bad sheds at night ? Is it not that the byres through- 
out the country are in such a wretched, rotten condition 
that you cannot wonder that cows are infected with 
In a town such as that from which I come, 
and I have no doubt in other towns, our milk supply comes 
from other towns, and we, unfortunately, have no control 
over the places from where the milk comes, but if we 
find that milk coming from a certain place produces 
disease, we simply stop that farmer sending his milk 
Now . 


tor the time being, 


into the town, but he just sends it elsewhere. 
that wants preventing. So _ that, 
whether | am in the right or in the wrong, we have taken 
the responsibility in our town of recommending the 
pasteurisation of milk, and as the result we have a pas- 
teurising plant set up by some people in the town, and 


we are using the milk in the fever hospitals and in the 
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maternity and child welfare departments. We are also 
advising the people to use it until such time as we can get 
a clean milk supply. When the veterinary inspectors 
and those of you who are concerned can come into our 
towns with a pure milk supply, then I have no doubt 
Mr. Trotter and myself and others who advocate the 
pasteurisation of milk will probably say, “We are now 
satisfied that there is no necessity for pasteurisation,” 
but we object to infecting our children with tubercular 
joints, bones and glands, and we feel it is a common duty 
to humanity that until the milk can be made safe we should 
adopt a measure in which it will be more or less safe for 
them. (Applause). 


Alderman W. PHENE NEAL, London: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen, it gives me the greatest possible 
pleasure to propose a vote of thanks to Colonel Brittlebank 
for the address he has given to us. I was quite sure, that he 
being so distinguished a member of his profession, would 
found his arguments on a broad foundation. Also, he has 
drafted his paper with the utmost conciseness, He has given 
us the facts so that we can understand them, and what 
commends itself to me more than anything else is that he 
has complied with the conditions which the Council of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute think necessary, namely, a 
limited space of time in which to deliver his address. We 
have listened to a most interesting debate on every question 
and | think all of us can take away something we can think 
about after we have left this building. Under these 
circumstances | think we should express our gratitude to 
Colonel Brittlebank for the manner in which he introduced 
his subject. It is a matter of supreme importance to the 
community, but there are many difficulties in the way of 
dealing with it. Now, lam only alayman, and 1 know most 
of those present are experts and professors in their various 
vocations, but I do not believe in this pasteurisation of 
milk. I listened very attentively some time ago to 
a very important discussion in the Guild Hall in the City 
of London upon this very question, and 1 was most sur- 
prised to find that some of our most eminent men took 
supreme objection to pasteurisation because they said 
it was not absolutely reliable. Now, there may be 
some system by means of which pasteurisation can become 
thoroughly effective, but as the result of that discussion 
it was perfectly clear to me as a layman that we had not 
reached the point where pasteurisation was thoroughly 
effective. ‘There seem to me to be very many firms Avho 
sell pasteurising plant, but | think they differ one from 
another. ‘There is one question with regard to the state 
of the thermometer—at what point is the milk in a con- 
dition of being completely pasteurised ? In other words, 
as I read it, sterilised from the effective operation of the 
bacilli of tuberculosis. That ought to be ascertained. 
lt may possibly have been ascertained, but it is not being 
followed in the trade so as to make it thoroughly effective 
under all circumstances. There are many other points 
I would like to deal with. Perhaps | may have an oppor- 
tunity of saying something to-morrow, but to-day it is 
sufficient for me just to say that I am sure in your name, 
and in our own, we offer our grateful thanks to Colonel 
Brittlebank for the manner in which he has introduced 
his subject. (Applause). I hope to-morrow he will 
give us his company and help us over a discussion which 
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I am sure is going to be most interesting, but at the same 
time is going to be a very difficult one with which to deal. 
(Applause). 

Mr. F. H. Brunpue, Chairman, Cattlemarkets Com- 
mittee, London: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
I rise to second the vote of thanks to Colonel Brittlebank. 
I am sure I have listened to a most interesting morning’s 
talk, although I sat on a very hard seat all the time, but 
I think it has repaid me by what I have learned, and I 
shall go back to London all the better for being here this 

I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of 
(Applause). 


morning. 
thanks. 


THE ReEpty. 


Lieutenant-Colonel J. W. BritTLEBANK, replying to the 
discussion, said: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, 
let me first of all say how very grateful I am to you for the 
very kindly way in which you thanked me for my 
very humble efforts. 1 did not pretend to try to instruct 
you very much, because I dealt, as far as I could, with 
the questions on the very broadest possible lines. It 
seems to me in the past we have attempted too much to 
go into detail and to strain ourselves for a long time 
over matters of very little importance. If we can come 
to some common accord as to what is the right way to 
tackle this enormous economic problem, then | think 
we shall not have failed in doing some public good. 1 
am very grateful to the contributors to the discussion, 
because they have let me down in an extraordinarily kind 
way. Nobody has been at all cruel. Personally, | like 
a bit of straight hitting. (Laughter). I love it, really. 
The battle of wits and the battle of discussion following 
upon these contentious problems is something which 
most of us who try to tackle these questions properly do 
really enjoy if there is no hesitation in expressing our 
opinions freely. I do not think anybody ought 
ever to be hurt with anything that is said. Mr. Trotter 
has pinned his flag to the mast and swears by pasteurisa- 
tion. I must confess that I am very disappointed. It 
will do nothing ultimately to put this great food supply 
of ours on a_ proper basis. It will do nothing 
whatever to eliminate tuberculosis in this country. 
(Hear, hear). You may try to cure a disease by merely 
killing the bacteria in a certain manner, but at the same 
time there are two sides to this problem. There is 
the agricultural side, which is an enormously important 
side, and then there is also the public health side as applied 
more particularly to the human being, but neither side can 
be separated from the other economically. I do not 
believe that it is possible to deal with this question by such 
a policy of despair. I believe that if the whole position is 
tackled boldly——you have to think on big lines in these 
questions—-having for the basis of your policy a complete 
recognition of the ordinary basic lines of preventive 
medicine that you cannot help but succeed, but you must 
not go through any by-ways and tinker with the question. 
I am satisfied from a very long experience—I have 
been dealing with milk now for over twenty-four 
years—I am _ perfectly satisfied that if a proper 
system of control can be instituted that it is per- 
fectly possible to secure a good, clean, raw milk. 
(Hear, hear). The difficulty is to instal the service, 
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and I have mapped out this morning, as far as 


I can on broad principles, the lines on which I think this 
service should operate. If these lines are not correct, 
it is surely not beyond the bounds of our wits to try and 
lay down lines which might be correct. 
however, from a long experience, that the lines which | 
have laid down would give good results. I go further and 
say that I am in entire agreement with Dr. Benson—that 
this never ending stream of tuberculosis that is pouring into 
our cities must be stopped. Mr. Trotter goes on and says 
in the course of ordinary administration he does not 


place much reliance on the bacterial counts. I think they 


I am convinced, 


are extraordinarily valuable. As indications of what 
is happening they are of very great value. They 
are of such value to me that immediately I read 


the bacterial report on a certain milk supply I think 
I can describe almost exactly what is taking place 
at the source of production. I am particularly grate- 
ful to Dr. Stenhouse Williams for the very happy manner 
in which he dealt with the question. I wish, however, 
sometimes that some of us had the very definite assurance 
that Dr. Williams has. 
movement is going to come from people like him. 
no doubt there is a great deal of truth in it. 1 want, however, 
to point out that we in Manchester have been working at 
this question for something like twenty-five years and 
We have not cleaned up the whole 
position, but we have ascertained enough throughout 


He says the real success of this 
I have 


we have not failed. 


these years to know that we have cut a tremendous lot of 
infection out of the milk supply. It is over twenty years 
since I demonstrated the possibility of obtaining herds free 
from tuberculosis. Those records have been published, 
and I demonstrated the difficulties, and I have since gone 
further and shown that such herds have to be kept in 
extraordinarily protected positions, that if infection is 
admitted into those herds, or if one of them escapes by 
accident into those non-immunised herds, the tuberculosis 
goes like wild-fire through them. I have gone further and 
said that I do not believe that wholesale slaughter is the 
sound line to follow. When you have something like 
one-third of your cattle population which is tuberculous 
you surely must realise, in the same way as you have had 
to realise in dealing with the problem in human beings, 
that you have to pursue the true lines of preventive medi- 
cine and reduce that bulk before you can arrive at anything 
like total elimination, if such a thing is ever possible. 
Dr. Stenhouse Williams, I think, quite have 
gathered that much of what he advocates is already set 
down in my paper. I have paid every tribute, | think, to the 
value of education, the value of complete co-ordination 
(Hear, hear). We have not been 
slow ; conferences have been going on with the producing 
community in the city of Manchester for years past. 
I am pleased to see here the Chairman of my public health 
committee who has taken a tremendous interest in this 
question. There is no city which has a happier position 
with regard to the producers in the surrounding counties 
than we have in Manchester, and it is a tremendous tribute 
to these producers that whenever I go to their farms I 
am almost invariably welcomed, and tremendous progress 
has been made, but we have arrived at a time when I am 
satisfied that it is time to take a definite movement 


cannot 


throughout all services. 
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J only grade two milks. 








further forward. With regard to the remarks of my 


friend from Paisley, I made a plea at the earliest point in 
my paper for the entire elimination of petty jealousies. 
I made it perfectly clear I have lived with the greatest 
happiness with medical officers of health and sanitary 
The whole 
of this question is a question of team work, and it cannot 


inspectors throughout the whole of my life. 


admit of petty jealousies, but I do plead that a man 
like Mr. Kelso, with his experience, should not get up at a 
meeting and say that a veterinary surgeon is not a proper 
man to say in what sort of building a cow should live or 
You might as well say to a medical 
officer that he is not the proper man to say in what sort 
at all 
jealous, but if this sort of thing is going to commence 
we will never 
achieve anything, but I am_ perfectly certain that Mr. 
Kelso and everybody else has only the public weal at heart. 


how it should be fed. 


of surroundings a child should live. IT am not 


petty jealousies, should I say—(no, no) 


Mr. Cumming, of Aberdeen, gave us very valuable figures 
about the administration of the Food and Drugs Act. 
My only plea for dealing very briefly with the Food and 
Drugs Act is that | do believe in the co-ordination of all 
these services, that the person controlling milk shall 
have the fullest possible information from every source 
I do not think there is time to 
go into Mr. Cumming’s figures, except to say that in the 


from which milk comes. 


first sample he gave it is quite impossible to say on a 
mere figure of 2.99 of fat, without any figure for non- 
I will but briefly say 
this, that it is many years ago now that I selected some 


fatty solids, what was the reason. 


lilty farms that were producing milk below the standard. 
They were not prosecuted, because it was obvious in all 
these cases that the ordinary human element was probably 
at fault, and in everyone of them I visited the farms every 
morning and evening, and after the milking had been com- 
pleted to my satisfaction the milk was well above the 
standard in every one of these cases. Mr. Howie quite 
naturally and, | think, quite rightly, makes a clear plea 
for clean, raw milk. Mr. Brown asked us to go steady 
with regard to buldings. 1 have already said that I 
would spread the dealing with buildings for the purposes of 
discussion over something like ten years, but no one 
is ever going to persuade me that you are going to deal 
with the question until you do dgal with the buildings, 
After all, it will answer a good many of the contributors 
to the 
essentially a disease arising from infection in the housing. 
Mr. Alderman Muirhead fears the grading of milk. Well, 
One is safe raw milk, and the 
(Hear, hear). I think it is a 
perfectly reasonable grading. We have powers to stop 


discussion when we know that tuberculosis is 


other is unsafe raw milk. 


supplies, and we do utilise them, but the process is rather 


But it is only right that the individual should 
be protected against injustice, and I do not think it would 


cumbersome, 
be right to leave the power of stopping any man in one 
single person’s hands. One point was raised under the 
new Act about that. We shall still have power to go out 
to the farms, but here cumbersome machinery is set in 


motion. 


You have to have notification and then you 
Personally, 1 think 
Whether it will be very 
Mr. McKinna has dealt with 


have to have a sort of conference. 
it is a nice social arrangement ! 
effective I do not know. 
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Huddersfield. Mr. MeKinna is in the particularly happy 
position that the whole of his milk is produced within the 
boundaries of the city. ‘There is very little imported milk, 
and the position is not comparable with some of our larger 
cities. Dr. Howarth asked me to withdraw my proposed 
grading. I think we are really at the same point. We are 
but laying down broad lines to establish a minimum, and 
farms which do not come under the Grade A. conditions 
for raw material production immediately go into Grade B., 
but they are still inspected, and that is the point I insist 
on—that even milk that is going to be pasteurised must be 
produced under inspection. You cannot pasteurise dirty 
milk even under the best conditions. Dr. Howarth sup- 
ported my view that every place should be licensed. 
I say every place should be licensed, and I should go all 
the way and say “ Except those that are totally unfit 
for producing milk.”” Mr. Lloyd has 1,100 milk retailers. 
I have 2,500. It is a heritage which we regret. They 
refused registration to 46. We refused it to over 500, I 
think, in the last 18 months. Dr. Mason, of Cockermouth, 
does not like the police. Nordol. I am perfectly certain 
if the tuberculosis order had been left for administration 
in the hands of a nucleus whole-time service, which is 
exactly as the Public Health Act is administered by the 
medical officers of health, you would get better results. 
No farmer likes to see a ‘‘ bobby ” walking about his place, 
and Ido not blame him. After all, a policeman is supposed 
to know a good deal about everything, but what he does 
not know he will soon presume. (Laughter). Mr. Hugh 
Begg has farmers who are making a profit, | gather, of an 
extra £700 or £800 out of 40 gallons of milk aday. Well, I 
congratulate him. 

Mr. Bea@: By selling it themselves. 

Colonel BriTTLEBANK : Mr. Woolly believes in education 
and effective co-ordination, and so do |. Educate the people 
as much as you like, but you must have at the finish some 
legal power of dealing with people. Mr. Hall, of Welling- 
borough, has had no difficulty. Mr. Whittle, of Leicester, 
I am glad to see here, and I am particularly glad to hear 
how happily everything is going on in Leicestershire, but 
there again, | do want to say this, that I do not want 
palatial premises, and exceptions prove no rule. I have 
scores of instances which I could advance to you where I 
could show you farms that are grossly insanitary, the build- 
ings are crowded, they are dark and improperly ventilated, 
but you happen to have an exceptional individual and he 
will produce milk which is far superior to that which is 
produced across the road under model conditions, but that 
is an exceptional individual and you cannot legislate for 
the exception. What you have to do is to think of the 
whole, and there is no question of doubt about it that there 
is an enormous expense involved if a number of theorists 
are allowed to have their way, but there are very few 
buildings which do not lend themselves to reasonable 
adaptation and a great deal of improvement throughout 
the areas. If anyone thinks you are going to deal with it 
in a year or two, he knows nothing at all about it. 1 thank 
you very much for your appreciation. (Applause). 











The possible relationship of the human and pig ascarids 
has been an interesting topic of parasitologists. Ex- 
perimental feeding of embryonated eggs of human ascaris 
to pigs and pig ascaris to primates, under the supervision 
of Payne, Ackert and Hartman, showed no evidence of the 
maturing of pig ascarids in man or human ascarids in pigs. 
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Horse Traffic to Continent. 
VETERINARY SURGEONS’ VISIT. 


A correspondent to The Times of October 5th, writes :— 

“ Holland, from the standpoint of the so-called decrepit 
horse traffic, is being visited this week by a party of veter- 
inary surgeons and others under the guidance of Professor 
Frederick Hobday. The veterinary profession during the 
past few years have made special efforts directed towards 
the slaughter of animals in a humane manner and to the 
improving of the conditions by which horses are transported 
on land and sea. In dealing with the latter question, 
the veterinary department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
has been especially active, but their work has been done in 
such an unobtrusive way that quite a number of the 
general public are unaware of the alterations and improve- 
ments made. From articles appearing in the public Press 
and from private correspondence, it is clear that the belief 
very persistently exists that the decrepit horse traffic 
is still being carried on, It is particularly in regard to 
these two points that Professor Hobday has organised the 
party which left here this afternoon. They will investigate 
for themselves the existing conditions for the transport of 
horses destined for the abattoir in Holland and _ their 
destruction on arrival in that country. 

‘** The party,’ Professor Hobday told me this afternoon, 
‘is not limited to veterinary surgeons, but includes official 
representatives of the great animal humane societies such 
as the R.S.P.C.A., the Council of Justice to Animals, 
and the Dumb Friends’ League, while it also includes mem- 
bers of the general public interested in these questions. 
In every civilised country in Europe the animals destined 
for the food of man are slaughtered in properly registered 
abattoirs and inspected before and after slaughter by the 
only man who by his training is properly qualified to express 
an opinion on the subject, namely, the veterinary surgeon. 
New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa have adopted the 
policy of veterinary inspection, and it is quite time that 
England should come into line. Scotland within the last 
few months has passed regulations by which all flesh in- 
tended for food is submitted to the inspection of a duly 
appointed veterinary official. In England, ‘with the 
exception of some 14 or 15 towns, there is no proper public 
veterinary health officer, neither is there any properly 
appointed abattoir, the animals being dealt with in private 
slaughter houses dotted here, there and everywhere. 

““* As a matter of special interest to the veterinary 
section of the party,’ Professor Hobday continued, ‘ ar- 
rangements have been made to visit a very large serum 
institute where many thousands of doses of different 
vaccines and sera are prepared for the preventive and 
curative treatment of disease in animals. In Holland 
not only are these sera prepared in this institute for the 
diseases of ordinary animals, but the diseases of birds are 
treated as well, and against one disease in ducks alone last 
year some 15,000 doses were successfully administered 
as @ preventive measure,’ 

“The party is not only interested in the question of 
clean meat, but will also take the opportunity of visiting 
one of the best known dairies in Holland, where the produc- 
tion of pure milk is made a speciality, and will visit dairies 
where the most up-to-date machine is employed for 
withdrawing the milk from the cow. The Utrecht Veterin- 
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ary School, which is the most modern of its kind, is included 
in the itinerary. The Institute at Amsterdam 
will be inspected, and there will be a specially prolonged 
visit to the new abattoir in the same town where, by 
Dutch law, every animal, including calves, sheep, and pigs, 
is rendered insensible before it is subjected to a touch of 
the knife. Exceptions to this rule are made only in 


deference to religious susceptibilities in the case of animals 
the 


Cancer 


intended for consumption by orthodox members of 
Jewish faith. 

‘* Before leaving Gravesend I had the opportunity of view- 
ing the horses on board our boat. We are taking over 14 of 
them. They are all heavy horses, and one of the veterinary 
surgeons with whom I visited them confirmed my personal 
view that every one was in excellent health and spirits, 
I cannot, naturally, say how many of these horses are 
destined for the slaughter house, but the captain and first 
officer of the boat pointed out that not only was every 
horse inspected by Government officers before being placed 
on board, but that they, as representing the line, would 
refuse to accept a horse in unfit condition for the simple 
reason that it would involve them in considerable expense. 
The conditions of transport are such that even in rough 
weather it is practically impossible for a horse to fall. 
The precaution, however, is taken that there is always one 
unoccupied stall, so that should a horse fall the whole line 
on the one side or the other can be moved and the horse got 
again on to its feet. While it would be ridiculous to 
attempt to draw deductions from one batch of 14 horses, 
I should like to point out that we shall be seeing others 
on their arrival in Holland that have been sent across from 
a number of different English ports.” 


Writing again from Rotterdam on October 6th, The 


Times correspondent says :— 


“ The unanimous opinion of the party of British veter- 
inary surgeons who left Gravesend on Saturday for a tour 
in Holland was that the provision made for the shipment 
of horses for sale and slaughter in Holland is admirable. 
A close inspection by the party showed that all the fourteen 
horses taken over in the boat by which the party travelled 
were thoroughly comfortable and contented. Everybody 
felt that the ‘‘ decrepit ” horse traffic—as far as Rotterdam 
is concerned at any rate—is a grossly exaggerated term. 
‘1 am so sure that these animals have been comfortable,’ 
said one veterinary surgeon, ‘that | would not hesitate 
in the slightest in shipping my own horses in the same way, 
should I require them to be taken to Hoiland.’ 


“At 9 o’clock on Saturday morning fourteen horses 
were taken on board and placed in freshly-bedded stalls 
with an abundance of hay and water. Less than 24 hours 
later they were being hauled out at Rotterdam, perfectly 
composed, and lined up on the quayside. It is important 
to note that the party were informed by Mr. Kelland, 
Chief Veterinary Inspector to the Ministry of Agriculture, 
who has accompanied the party to Holland, that the 
circumstances as we saw them were in every way precisely 
similar to those of every other day. He understood that 
certain people had taken the attitude that the whole 
programme was especially staged for the benefit of the 
inspecting party, and it was for this reason that he wished 
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to make it quite clear that this was, in point of fact, quite 
untrue. His remarks were supported by Dr. D. J. 
Westholz, the director of the Rotterdam Abattoir, and 
other Dutch veterinary officials present. 


“ Fifty thousand horses from England in six years tested 
for glanders and not one positive case among them was the 
interesting statement made to the party on arriving at the 
Rotterdam Abattoir. The ‘ Mallein’ test, which is 
applied to every horse imported by Holland not intended 
for slaughter, is infallible as a diagnostic of glanders. The 
operation was demonstrated by Dr. Vink, and consisted 
merely of painting the mucous membrane of either eve of 
the horse with a’ brush dipped into a solution of ‘ Mallein.’ 
Six hours after the application the eye is inspected for 
discharge. If none occurs, the horse is inspected every 
three hours for the next 18 hours, after which time should 
no discharge be present the horse is passed. During tho 
whole of the 24 hours in which the horses are under test 
they are kept in stables which, according to the views of 
some of the members of the party, were luxurious compared 
with some private stables they knew of in England. 
They were long and lofty buildings, and every horse was 
placed between bales with abundant long straw of a quality 
rarely seen. Crops of hay were within reach of each horse, 
and a trough of running water ran down either side of the 
stable. 


“ One veterinary surgeon suggested that in matters of 
humane slaughter and post-mortem attention the Dutch 
people are far and away superior to the British. The 
humane killer, to which the party was introduced at this 
juncture, was made in England, but despite that fact, 
and also the fact that by its use all pain is entirely elimin- 
ated in slaughtering a horse, it seems to be used little, if 
at all, in England to-day. Its effect is to instantaneously 
stun the horse, after which the knife may be applied 
without any fear whatever of the horse feeling any pain. 
By its use there is absolutely no possibility of effecting 
partial unconsciousness. It is a fact that on many 
occasions where use has been made of the poleaxe, three, 
four, and sometimes five blows have been delivered to 
an agonised horse in an endeavour to completely stun him, 
Conduct of that type is cruelty of the worst form, and it is 
for that reason that this humane killer has been introduced, 
and its use in abattoirs all over the world should be 
strongly advocated. om 

‘* More than 4,000 gallons of serum, vaccines for 50,000 
animals, mallein for the test of 14,000 horses, tuberculin 
for 20,000 cattle, and 400 gallons of remedies for the 
extermination of mice and rats, is a single year’s work 
of the Serum Institute at Amsterdam, which ‘was next 
visited by the party. This is sufficient proof of the amount 
of work done by the Dutch Government towards the 
fighting of cattle diseases. The director, Dr. Laurens, 
second director, and a staff of forty-three assistants which 
constitute the staff of the Serum Institute, is actively 
engaged in making new scientific veterinary researches 
subservient to agriculture, especially with regard to the 
contagious and infectious diseases of animals. Relative 
to this, the Institute gives everybody advice gratuitously 
regarding the health of domestic animals; it is looking 
for unknown causes of diseases occurring in animals, 
and gives vaccine and serum which are prepared in its 
laboratory for preventing or curing disease of animals,” 
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Clean Milk Experiments in Western Australia. 


At the beginning of this year a Royal Commission was 
appointed in the State of Western Australia to investigate 
and report on the metropolitan milk supply. ‘The Commis- 
sion has issued recently an addendum to its report, con- 
taining a survey of the quality of milk from different 
sources and handled in various ways. The samples of milk 
were taken before and after cooling, at the dairy farm ; 
on arrival at Perth station, and on delivery to the con- 
sumer; at hand-milking and at machine-milking dairies ; 
from herds and from single cows under ordinary and under 
specially clean conditions. The method of testing was by 
plate culture, counts being made of the total bacterial con- 
tent and of the numbers of Bacillus coli. Counts of B. coli 
were made by cultivation from 0.5 c.em. of undiluted milk 
in a plate of MacConkey bile-sugar-lactose-agar modium. 
It is satisfactory to note that the results of the experiments 
confirm generally the opinion expressed in the discussion in 
the Section of Medical Sociology at Bath,* that reason- 
ably clean milk can be produced without the expenditure 
of much time, money, or trouble. Thus one of the con- 
clusions arrived at by the Commission is that ‘ the use 
of milking machines under existing conditions gives very 
unsatisfactory results.”” Milking machines under very good 
conditions give no better results than those obtained by 
hand milking under ordinary conditions. Under the best 
conditions the results of machine milking do not approxi- 
mate to those of hand milking, owing to the difficulty of 
proper cleansing and maintenance of the machine. In the 
opinion of the Commission the most important factor in the 
production of clean milk is the sterilisation of all utensils. 
This can be done by dipping in boiling water immediately 
before use. The chief expense is the provision of a rect- 
angular boiler capable of taking a milk churn or drum 
laid on its side. The next precaution of importance appears 
to be the wiping of the cow’s udders with a damp cloth. 
Special buckets and overalls for the milkers seom to be 
comparatively unnecessary. ‘The Commission summarises 
the precautions as ‘ reasonable cleanliness on the part 
of the milker, washing of the udders, rejection of first 
jets, scalding of all utensils, and the use of ice tubes in 
milk which had to be stored overnight.” Even under 
existing conditions country milk arriving at Perth Station 
from hand-milking dairies gave a relatively low bacterial 
count. By the time it reached the consumer the count 
was high. With the simple precautions enumerated the 
Commission found that hand-milking dairies could prodjice 
milk of an extremely satisfactory degree of cleanliness, and 
deliver it to the consumer in the same condition. — British 
Medical Journal. 


Skin Tuberculosis in Cattle. 


Investigations into the control of bovine tuberculosis 
have brought to light many new facts, and one of the most 
interesting among them is the existence of tuberculous 
lesions of the skin in cattle. Carpenter and Goldberger 
report that an increasing number of specimens oi this type 
have been encountered. In every case, however, the inocu- 
lation of guinea-pigs was negative. Calmette (1923) divides 
tuberculous lesions of the skin into four classes —lupus, 
ulcers, gummata, and lymphangitis. All these have 
been found in cattle, but those found by Carpenter and 


*Rritith Medica! J urnal, August 8th, 1925. 
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Goldberger were all of the lupus type. Calmette has 
already observed that bacilli in the lupus tissue are gener- 
ally benign on inoculation, and to this he ascribed the fact 
that lupus cannot be inoculated from one human being to 
another. He regarded it as a rare condition in cattle, 
but the present series of cases indicates that it is by no 
means so rare as had been supposed. The condition 
generally develops trom some traumatic lesion, usually 0! 
the extremities, and is commonest in young animals. The 
lesions are histologically the same as those in man, and the 
bacilli are considerably attenuated. In this the tubercle 
bacillus follows a general rule, which is exemplified also 
in the bacillus of anthrax and the virus of pleuro- 
pneumonia in cattle. Carpenter and Goldberger have been 
able to reproduce the disease experimentally in cattle, 
and to show that lupus will cause the animal to react to 
the tuberculin test in a manner similar to tuberculosis in 
other organs.— British Medical Journal. 


Educational Value of Cattle Shows. 


“ With the conclusion of the cattle show season attention 
is again directed,’ says a correspondent to The Times, 
“ to the great benefits which could be obtained from such 
exhibitions if the most were made of them. It stands to 
reason that a high-class animal costs no more to bring up 
than what is known in the vernacular as the * scrub’ 
variety. It is questionable, however, if the educational 
value of shows is recognised by more than a very small 
percentage of those who have to do with their management. 

“Two things are essential if a show is to have a proper 
educational value. The first is that the catalogues should 
contain a full description of the animals exhibited. By 
that is meant the name, if any, of the animal entered, 
its age, sex, colour, sire, and sire of dam. ‘This, or as much 
of it as is possible, should always be supplied, for unless 
something is known of the pedigree of the exhibits and ii 
they cannot be readily identified, a great deal of the 
educational value will be lost. Yet, as a rule, the way in 
which show catalogues are got up is a disgrace. Out of 
some 60 catalogues for this year now in front of the writer 
only about 20 per cent. can be regarded as at all satis- 
factory. In hundreds of cases the name of the exhibitor 
is the only information vouchsafed, and in one instance 
nothing is given but the names of the exhibitors in the horse 
classes. Another absurdity is the appearance of the word 
‘nomination’ in many of the catalogues. 

** One is inclined to ask in regard to four out of every five 
catalogues which one sees if the proofs have ever been read. 
Would it be thought possible, in these days of education, 
that ‘Jingling’ Geordie should appear as ‘ Gingling,’ 
or ‘ Winstanley’ as ‘Wm. Stanley,’ in a catalogue for 
which the reasonable charge of 2s. is made ? Worse still 
was one catalogue where the name of one exhibitor was 
spelt in three different ways on the same page; an awk- 
ward thing for those who have to use the name afterwards. 

The management of the show grounds is often left very 
much to chance, and even at important county shows it is 
sometimes impossible for visitors to see the stock properly. 
Naturally, with a heavy programme, only a very limited 
portion of the show can be seen from the ring side. But, 
if the exhibits are in properly constructed stands a gooc! 
and even critical examination of the leading animals 
is an easy matter. What happens, however, is that the 
men_in charge of the exhibits go where it suits their con- 
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venience, without noticing the numbers on the stands or 
on their stock. The result is that it is very difficult to 
find any particular animal. 

“An experience of the writer at a recent important show 
is a good example of what continually takes place. It was 
essential that a certain horse should be seen. 
was made, but the stand where he should have 
been was occupied by two dairy cows. The shire horses 


Careful 
search 


also were placed where the hunters should have been. 
In fact, two hours were wasted in trying to find a few 
horses and cattle. The fact is that the management at 
many of the shows is a scandal, and it is time for some 
alteration to be made. It has certainly gone from bad to 
worse, and the result will be serious it a change does not 
soon take place.” 





The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Diary of Events. 
Meeting of the Derbyshire Division at 
Derby. 


Oct. 13th. 


» Mth.—Annual Meeting of; the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division at Kdinburgh. 
» 16th. Meeting of the Mid-West and S. Wales 
Division at Swindon. 
» 19th. -Opening Ceremony, Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College, Edinburgh. 
,, 20th —Meeting of the Lancashire Division at 
Liverpool. 
Nov. 30th. Notification of changes of address to 
Registrar, R.C.V.S. 
Dec. Ist. R.C.V.8., Examination Fees (December 
Exams.) payable, 
" Sth. R.C.V.S., Written Examination, 
»  Lloth-—R.C.V.S., Oral Examinations commence. 
Foot-anpb-Moutu DiskaAse. 
A new outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was con- 


firmed on September 25th, on premises at High Wycombe, 


Buckinghamshire. The total stock consisted of 12 cows, 
two goats and two pigs, of whichsix cows were found affected 
A fresh outbreak has since been con- 
The total 


stock on the premises consists of 32 cattle, of which 16 


with the disease. 
firmed on premises at Preston, near Weymouth, 
were found to be affected. ‘The slaughter of the stock has 
taken place and the Ministry of Agriculture made Orders 
imposing restrictions on the movement of animals within 
a radius of about 15 miles of the infected premises. 

No definite information is available as to the origin ot 
the outbreaks, but inquiries are being made with a view 
little 
doubt, however, states the Ministry of Agriculture, that 


to discovering the source of infection. There is 
this is a new invasion from the Continent, where there 
has been a marked increase in the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease during the past three months. In one 
country of North-Western Europe alone there were over 
4,000 fresh outbreaks reported in the month of July. 


+ + * * 1 


The number of outbreaks—not the number of animals 


ol 


in Holland has risen from 625 in January 


affected 
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In France, the statement 


proceeds, the number has risen from 922 


this year to 7,521 in August. 
in January to 


1,999 in August. rhis serious increase of the disease on 


the Continent,” says the Ministry, ‘ 
British 


between 


constitutes a grave 
of the constant 
this country, 
our farmers and 


stockowners in. view 
the 


and constant vigilance on the part of 


menace to 


intercourse Continent and 

prompt reporting of suspicious cases are essential if the 
. . ” 

menace is to be combated successfully. 


* * * * * 


Because of the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in South Texas, embargoes have been placed by Mississippi, 
Georgia, South South Carolina, and Vermont on shipments 
into their borders from any part of Texas of either live- 
New 


York State made a similar order in regard to cattle and 


stock or agricultural products, including cotton. 


cattle products on learning that the Federal Judge in 
Texas had issued an injunction restricting the Federal 
officials in the State from carrying out quarantine measures 
in the county where the outbreak of the disease first 
occurred, 


‘Ten States have now ordered partial or complete pro- 


hibition of importations of livestock or agricultural 
products from Texas. 
Obituary. 
Mr. W. LonGuurst. 


The “ Hull Evening News ” announces with regret the 
death of Mr. Walter Longhurst, a well-known and widely - 
respected veterinary surgeon, of 171 Beverley Road, Hull, 
who passed away early on the morning of September 29th, 
following an operation. 

Mr. Longhurst, who had been in indifferent health for 
the past two years was 74 years of age, but in spite of his 
advanced years, he carried on his profession up to within 
six weeks ago, when his illness became serious. 

He went to Hull in 1878, to take up an appointment to 
what was then the Board of Agriculture, and subsequently 
he was for many years Captain Veterinary Surgeon in the 
Royal Garrison Artillery at Hull. He was always ready to 
give his services to any public cause, and acted in his 
professional capacity for the N.S.P.C.A., and to the Hull 
Dogs’ Home. ' 

He was born at Farnham, in Surrey, and was a well- 
knownathlete in the ‘seventies, when he was a member of 
the London Athletic Club, and won many trophies. 


He leaves a widow, two sons, and two daughters. 
* . . * . 


Proressor W. H. DALRYMPLE, 


The current number of the Journal of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, reports the death of Mr. 
W. H. Dalrymple, Professor of Veterinary Science and 
Vice-Director of Experiment Stations, State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, U.S. America. In the course of 
the notice it is stated that death took place, after a brief 
illness, on July 17th last. Born at Stranraer, Wigtown- 
shire, Scotland, April 24th, 1856, Mr. Dalrymple attended 
the Stranraer Academy and then the Glasgow Veterinary 
College, from which he graduated in 1886, In 1888 he was 
made a member of the veterinary staff of the Irish Privy 


| Council. 
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A year later he came to America to accept the positions 
of Professor of Comparative Medicine in the Louisiana 
State University, and Veterinarian to the Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, which posts he filled 
uutil 1893. In that year Dr. Dalrymple returned to his 
native land, but the call to return to Louisiana was so 
strong that he could not resist it, and in 1897 he resumed 
his former positions in the Louisiana State University 
and filled them until 1919, when he was appointed dean of 
the College of Agriculture in the same institution. A year 
later ill health compelled him to resign. 

“ As a writer Dr. Dalrymple had a world-wide reputa- 
tion. For many years he was a collaborator on the 
editorial staff of the American Veterinary Review. He 
was at one time editor of the livestock department of the 
New Orleans Picayune. He was the author of Veterinary 
Obstetrics and Livestock Sanitation, as well as numerous 
articles, bulletins and monographs on veterinary, sanitary 
and animal husbandry topics. He was the reporter on 
anthrax for the United States at the Tenth International 
Veterinary Congress, London, 1914. He was a member of 
the Authors’ Club of London. 

“In the field of sanitary science, Dr. Dalrymple was an 
outstanding figure in the South. He early appreciated the 
value of, and necessity for, control work with such diseases 
as Texas fever and anthrax. He was a member of the 
Louisiana State Live-stock Sanitary Board, for the or- 
ganisation of which he was largely responsible. The 
establishment of a municipal abattoir in Baton Rouge 
was largely the result of his efforts. 

“It was Dr. Dalrymple who directed attention to the 
possibilities of utilising blackstrap molasses as a feed for 
livestock. When he went to Louisiana, blackstrap was 
being thrown away, as a by-product, or, at best, small 
quantities were being used as a condiment to induce 
livestock to eat large quantities of otherwise unpalatable 
food. To-day every drop of blackstrap is being fed, and 
millions of dollars saved to the sugar industry. 

Few men have had as many honours conferred upon them 
as did Dr. Dalrymple. Hon. John M. Parker, Governor of 
Louisiana, named Dr. Dalrymple on his list of five greatest 
living Louisianians, a few years ago. He was an honorary 
member of the Illinois and Kentucky State Veterinary 
Medical Associations, the Louisiana State Medical Society, 
and the East Baton Rouge Parish Medical Society. He 
was honorary vice-president of the Baton Rouge Chamber of 
Commerce, 

“ His affiliations with scientific, literary, civic and re- 
ligious organisations were numerous. Besides his member- 
ships already mentioned he was identified in various ways 
with the following : Louisiana State Agricultural Society, 
Louisiana Stockbreeders Association, United States Ex- 
periment Station Veterinary Association, National Live- 
stock Association, Louisiana State Sanitary Association, 
Glasgow Veterinary Medical Society, American Medical 
Association, American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Royal Institute of Public Health (London), 
American Genetics Association, Louisiana Society of 
Naturalists, Louisiana State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science, 
etc., ete. 

“Dr. Dalrymple joined the A.V.M.A. in 1894. Few 
members have served the Association in as many different 
capacities. He was resident secretary for Louisiana from 
1895 to 1901; member of the Committee on Diseases 
(1897-98 and 1910-11); member (1896-98 and 1909-10) 
and chairman (1899-1900) of the Committee on Intelligence 
and Education ; member (1900-01) and chairman (1912-13) 
of the Committee on Resolutious ; member of Publication 
Committee (1904-05) ; member of Committee on Revision 
of Constitution and Bye-laws (1909-10); chairman of 
Committee on Necrology (1911-12) ; member of Liautard 
Memprial Committee (1918-20) ; member of Committee on 
Co-operation of Veterinary Associations (1919-20) ; mem- 
ber of Executive Board (1900-09) ; vice-president. 1900-04 
and 1905-06 ; president, 1907-08. From October 1918, to 
January 1920, he was editor of the JouRNAL. 

“ Dr. Dalrymple is survived by his widow, one son and 
one daughter.” 


Mayor J. Nicuoras, O.B.E., R.A.V.C. 

We regret to announce the death of Major J. Nicholas, 
O.B.E., Royal Army Veterinary Corps, who died at 
Nainagos, United Provinces, India, on the 29th September. 
1925, after a short illness, from abscess of the lung. 

Major Nicholas was born at Allahabad, India, on the 
24th July, 1879. He graduated at the Royal Veterinary 
College, London, 18th July. 1901. 

He served in the South African War 1901-2 as a Civilian 
Veterinary Surgeon, was commissioned as Lieutenant 
16th May, 1903, promoted Captain Il6th May, 1908, 
Major 10th July, 1915, and held the rank of Acting- 
Lieutenant-Colonel from Ist July, 1918, to 15th September, 
1919. 

During the Great War he served in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, where he held the appointment of 
Assistant-Dicector of Veterinary Services, being twice 
mentioned in despatches. He was also Deputy-Assistant 
Director of Veterinary Services, British Avmy of the 
Rhine, from |1th January, 1921, to llth July, 1922. 

Major Nicholas was held in high esteem by all his brother 
officers, and by all ranks throughout the various branches 
of the service with whom he came in contact. 

He leaves a widow and two children, to whom we extend 
our sincerest sympathy in the loss they have sustained. 


PERSONAL. 

Marriage. Murpny—Tieur. September 2nd, 1925, 
at Iona Road Church, Dublin, Joseph M. Murphy, 
M.R.C.V.8., Assistant Veterinary Inspector, Dubitin 
Corporation, to Ellie, second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Tighe, Larkhill House, Coolock, Co. Dublin. 


Wil/.-TiNKLER, Mr. GEORGE DE LIsLE Birp, of Cossing- 








ton, near Leicester, veterinary surgeon (net personalty 
ZIG} lass ae tee vss mae so ... £6,245. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFFICE—REGULAR fORCES. 


Sept. 29th—The following Captains to be Majors 
(Sept. 3) :- -W. H. Thomas with prec. next below W. St. 
J. F. Macartney; H. D. Lewis, with prec. next below 
G. V. Golding; H. Stephenson, M.C., with prec. next 
below H. D. Lewis; T. L. Shea, with prec. next above 
H. E. A. L. Irwin; C. M. Stewart, with prec. next below 
J. Smith; Bt. Major G. Williamson, with prec. next below 
C. M. Stewart; Bt. Major A. A. Pryer, D.S.O., with prec. 
next below J. R. Etlison; R. M. Bamford, O.B.E., with 
prec. next below 8S. O’Donel, M.C. 


TERRITORIAL ARMY. 


Sept. 29th The iollowing Captains to be Majors to 
dates stated against their names:—-A. C. Duncan, 
F.R.C.V.S. (Aug. 5); W. 58. Lornie, M.C., T.D. (Aug. 5) ; 
(Bt. Major) A. F. Castle, F.R.C.V.S. (Prov.) (Aug. 5) ; 
E. S. Martin (Aug. 5); J. G. MeGregor (Aug. 5); J. H. 
Wright O.B.E. (Aug. 5) ; W. D. Williams (Prov.) (Aug. 5) ; 
R. H. H. Over (Aug. 5); G. E. Henson (Aug. 5); R. B. 
Palmer, M.C. (Aug. 5) ; (Bt. Major) T. Bagshaw (Aug. 5) ; 
F. J. Moon (Aug. 5) ; H. H. Lord, O.B.E. (Prov.) (Aug. 6) ; 
F. B. Ditmas (Aug. 7); J. Facer (Prov.) (Aug. 8); J. 
Sheffield (Aug. 20) ; F. Hopkin, O.B.E. (Prov.) (Aug. 20) ; 
H. Sumner (Prov.) (Aug. 29); R. Isherwood (Aug. 31) ; 
C. W. Townsend, F.R.C.V.S. (Prov.) (Sept. 5) ; J. Bradley 
(Sept. 7); R. Finch, M.C., F.R.C.V.S. (Sept. 10); R. J. 
Collings (Sept. 16) ; J. W. H. D. Sarjeant (Prov.) (Sept. 30). 


Mr. F. C. Mason, head of the Veterinary Service Branch 
in the Free State Department of Agriculture, who was found 
unconscious from chloroform poisoning in a lane in Dublin 
is, according to latest advices, still in a critical condition. 

A small bottle of chloroform, three-quarters empty, 
was discovered by the hospital staff in his coat pocket. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by ‘he 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himeelf responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


The Whole-time Conscience. 
To THE Epritror or THE VETERINARY ReEcoRD. 

Sir,—The Veterinary Inspectors’ Conference of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, held at) Edinburgh, certainly 
gives some food for reflection. 

The opinion of the representative of a local authority 
on the virtues of the whole-time and the part-time man 
is usually rather stereotyped and affected by his environ- 
ment of whole-time officials. It seems to be assumed 
that the part-time man has no professional conscience. 


There is general recognition of the value of the experience 
of the practising veterinary surgeon as a clinician, but 
he is apparently unfitted for a post of preventative work, 
owing to moral laxity. This is all very interesting. 

Surely in the past and present time it has been no un- 
common thing for a practitioner to examine as to soundness 
the horse of one client for purchase by another. 

If we are regarded as trustworthy by the public, surely 
there is no need for criticism by the representative of a 
local authority. 


1 certainly wish this part of the discussion could have 
been a little more enlightened.—- Yours faithfully, Huen P. 
HOGBEN. 


Professor Glaister’s Statement. 
To THE Epiror or THE VETERINARY REcoRD. 

Sir,—Professor Craig is quite justified in criticising the 
comparative statistics prepared by the Glasgow Veterinary 
College. The mistake was mine, and I would never have 
discovered it had not this criticism been made. The 
explanation is as follows :— 

I prepared an analysis of our own results for the benefit 
of my Board of Governors and based the percentages of 
passes on the actual number of those sitting for the 
examinations. Some time later I happened to notice 
on my wall the July time-table of the R.C.V.8., and 
thought that here was a basis for comparisons. I took 
the number of passes as printed in the Record and drew 
percentages by comparing them with the number of 
probable candidates in the time-table: on that basis my 
figures for the Veterinary College of Ireland are correct, 
but those of the Glasgow Veterinary College are not. 
Instead of taking 45 who actually sat the examination, 
I should have taken 50 who intended to sit, which would 
bring out my own percentages at 66. 

I prepared these figures for the information of my Board 
and for such private use as they saw fit. I was against 
their publication, not, however, on the grounds that I 
did not believe in their accuracy (as the difference of basis 
had never occurred to me) but because 1 did not think it 
good policy to compare ourselves with other colleges 
before the public. The feature which I had been anxious 
to stress was the great number of honours gained by this 
college at the July examinations, and this was not put 
forward in Professor Glaister’s statement nearly as strongly 
as I wished. 

I hope that Professor Craig will appreciate that the 
mis-statement was made in good faith.—Yours faithfully, 
A. W. Wuirenovss, Principal. 

Glasgow Veterinary College (Incorporated), 

83 Buccleuch Street, 

Glasgow, 
6th October, 1925. 
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The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :— 

Communications from Messrs. H. P. Lamont and 
J. F. D. Tutt. 

Report of a meeting of the Derbyshire Division from 
Capt. O. V. Gunning (Hon. Secretary). 

Report of a meeting of the South Eastern Division, from 
H. P. Hogben (Hon. Secretary). 


The pasteurella boviseptica is found in the upper air 
passage of about 15 per cent. of normal cattle, according 
to Jorgenson. These microbes do not become active 
under ordinary conditions. Recent experimental findings 
appear to corroborate former statements that hemorrhagic 
septicemia is most likely to occur in animals that have 
been subjected to unfavourable conditions such as fatigue, 
chilling incident to shipping, etc. 


The current issue of The Autocar contains a complete guide to the 
car and coachwork exhibits at the Olympia Motor Show. Every make 
of vehicle is described, particular attention being paid to innovations 
and improvements. Although many of the secrets of the Show have by 
now been revealed, there are many details of improvement that are not 
apparent to the uninitiated, but which will well repay closer investi- 
gation. In The Autccar emphasis is laid on the points which should be 
observed when consideration is being given to the purchase of a new 
car, particularly in the case of those who are now taking up motoring 
for the tirst time. There are also a price classification of 1926 model 
cars and many helpful articles for the guidance of prospective car 
buyers. The issue is greatly enlarged and contains numerous illus- 
trations in line and half-tone. 





National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
EDITORIAL OFFICE: 10 Cray’s inn Square, London W.C.1. 
Cheques should be made payable and all communications sent to 
the General Secretary at the Offices of the Association, 10 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C.1. 








Wholesome and sustaining. j 
The Ideal ‘‘Hard Tack.” 


THERE IS A LIMIT 


TO INDULGENCE! 


Never make the mistake of feeding 
an adult dog too many times aday. Twice 
is ample. Give him hard biscuit foods— 
the principal feed in the dry state and the 
other soaked in hot water or gravy. 

THE “WRIGHT” DOG FOODS are 
crisp, nutritious, and appetising—your dogs 
will thrive on them. 


Samples, booklet, & price list free on application. 


WRIGHT & CO 


(LIVERPOOL) LTD. EST. 1840. 
VULCAN ST MILLS, LIVERPOOL. 
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OLYMPIA MOTOR SHOW, OCTOBER 917, 192 £&. 





Two Enlarged Issues of Exceptional Interest 


| What to see : Hh 
: as : he 
: OLYMPIA, ; 


3 How to see thet 
‘ Show if you cannot : 
‘visit OLYMPIA. | 









OLYMPIA SHOW NUMBERS 


Published as under: 


Guide to:‘the Show-—NOW ON SALE. 


The purpose of this issue is to make things easier for those who go to the Show with the 
intention of examining and comparing cars. _It will analyse and simplify the Exhibibition 
so that visitors may know exactly what to look tor and where to find it. The contents 
include a Stand to-Stand guide to the whole of the car exhibits, a price classification of cars, 
with tax payable, and other useful information 


Full Show Report—Out on October 16th. 


ay ay This number will provide a ‘complete, critical and highly informative 

i" record of the 1925 Exhibition, The actual report of the car and 
coachwork exhibits and the survey of motor car design for 1926, will 
be written after personal inspection by ‘‘ The Autocar” technical staff, 
and the issue will include hundreds of specially prepared illustrations. 


Price 6d. per Copy—On Sale Everywhere. 


ag These issues will be found invaluable to all car users and prospective 
buyers. In view of the great demand copies should be obtained early. 

















Publishers: ILIFFE & SONS LTD., Dorset House, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















LIVER FLUKE 


INFALLIBLY CURED EVEN ADVANCED CASES. 


THE MINISTRY OF "AGRICULTURE 


ASCRIBE TO 


DANISTOL 


(Professor Marek’s derivative of Male Fern) 


0 
EFFICACY ] OO / EFFICACY 
0 


SUPPLIED THROUGH VETERINARY SURGEONS by 


THE CROWN CHEMICAL CO. LTD. (2°) 


52 CRUTCHED FRIARS, LONDON, E.C.3.  rignezofr2™Si nao, 


WARNING. Ordinary Male Fern Extract is a most Unreliable Drug, the use of which, in cases of 

Liver Fluke, had to be abandoned. The wonderful success of Prof. Marek’s derivative 

(Danistol) has induced the re-introduction of ordinary Male Fern.* 

*Ref'ces.: Prof. Lander in “ Veterinary Tonleclegy.” Prof. Froliner, Neumann's “ Parasites of Animals,” Prof. Cave in the “ Agricultural 
Gazette,” 7th November, 1924, also the Veterinary Adviser to the “ Farm and Stockbreeder,” in the issue of October 27th, 1924. 

Professors Monasu Raillet, Henry and Froehner. 







































